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Most persons who treat scientifically the past and pres- 
ent status of the Negro look forward to the annual meet- 
ing of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History as a conference of considerable stimulus. Cer- 
tainly the recent assembly in New York gave further evi- 
dence of such valuable service to scholars in this field. It 
was well attended by representatives from various parts 
of the country and highly appreciated by the people of the 
New York area. A number of persons not hitherto reached 
with this effort became so impressed with the exercises of 
these three days that they have voluntarily offered as- 
sistance in financing the undertaking to document the his- 
tory of the Negro. 

The success of the conference was due to the cordial 
cooperation of certain citizens of New York with the na- 
tional staff. In the first place, the preparation was planned 
early in the year, and the few workers who have long rep- 
resented the Association in New York City organized to 
‘arry out the program with systematic detail. Credit for 
this service is due to a large number of citizens, but espe- 
cially to Mr. Hareourt A. Tynes, chairman of the general 
committee sponsoring the annual meeting and to such 
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faithful supporters as Miss Melva L. Price, Miss Ger- 
trude A. Robinson, Mr. James K. Allen, Miss Alice Citron, 
Miss Helen Boardman, Mr. Guichard Parris, Mrs. Louise 
H. Johnson, Miss Florence L. Thomas, and Dr. Alma Mary 
Haskins. 

One of the main factors in interesting the New York 
public and especially the teaching corps employed in the 
instruction of students in history was the national broad- 
‘ast arranged by Miss Melva L. Price over the WEAF 
network from Radio City on November 10 at 6:00 P. M. 
The Phi Beta Sigma Club rendered appropriate selections 
at the beginning and end. The Director of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History spoke briefly 
on the past of the Negro. The address evoked favorable 
comment and numerous requests for copies. 

The first session of the annual meeting was held at the 
Riverside Church the following evening at 8:00 P. M. Mr. 
Harcourt A. Tynes presided and opened the meeting with 
brief remarks as to the purpose of the conference and the 
special effort to be made by the speakers on that occasion. 
They discussed the literature on the Negro with respect 
to the child. Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune spoke on ‘‘The 
Adaptation of the History of the Negro to the Capacity 
of the Child,’’ and Dr. Henry Neumann, of the Brooklyn 
Society for Ethical Culture, on ‘‘The Negro in the Lit- 
erature for Children.’’ 

No time was allowed at this session for a general dis- 
cussion, but the impression made by both Mrs. Bethune 
and Dr. Neumann with their clear grasp of the significance 
of the Negro in the curricula of the country and their ef- 
fectiveness in impressing their hearers accordingly so 
moved the audience that numbers were reluctant to leave 
the building promptly at the close of the exercises. They 
desired some clarification of points of view advanced and 
more information as to how these ideas may be translated 
into action. These matters, of course, In one way or an 
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other were further illuminated as the conference pro- 
gressed during the succeeding days. 

The session at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory at 10:00 A. M. on Saturday was devoted entirely to 
the discussion of Africa. President Leslie Pinckney Hill, 
of Cheyney Teachers College, presided. The three speak- 
ers who participated have devoted many vears to the study 
of Africa, and have travelled, studied or resided on that 
continent. The first speaker was Professor Melville J. 
Herskovits, of the Department of Anthropology of North- 
western University. He read a very informing paper on 
**Some Recent Developments in the Study of West Afri- 
‘an Native Life.’’ He undertook to summarize especially 
the works which have recently appeared, that is, within the 
last five or ten years and produced by persons who are 
scientifically equipped to approach the question dispas- 
sionately. From such an evaluation of scientific works 
by a well known author in this field the conference im- 
mensely profited. 

Following this discussion came that of Mr. Max Yergan, 
executive secretary of the International Committee on 
African Affairs and formerly a Y. M. C. A. worker for 
fifteen years in South Africa. This experience enabled 
him to discuss authoritatively ‘‘The Status of the Natives 
in South Africa.’’ He dealt mainly with the plight of the 
Bantu as a result of being deprived of their land, their 
labor and their liberty. Mr. Yergan painted a rather dark 
picture and could see no hope except in the gradual en- 
lightenment of those of the other race who are likewise 
oppressed by the economic imperialists now bearing down 
more heavily upon the natives because of being maddened 
with the new program of fascism. 

The last speaker for the morning was Professor Ralph 
J. Bunche, of the Department of Political Science of How- 
ard University. He too could speak with more assurance 
than the average student of African affairs inasmuch as 
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he has recently spent three years studying African condi- 
tions, one year in 1935 in West Africa and during the last 
two years in South Africa and East Africa. He spoke 
especially of the ‘‘Land Equation in Kenya Colony 
as seen by a Kikuyu Chief.’’ The speaker briefly sum- 
marized the acts for the expropriation of the natives’ 
land and discussed the effect of it on the original holders 
with respect to the amount of land allotted them and the 
restrictions as to what they may or may not produce on 
such land as they retain. All these he presented in a most 
impressive manner by reading from notes of the biography 
of this Kikuyu chief which impressed the hearers as a 
most interesting human document. The history of eco- 
nomic imperialism is clearly set forth therein by a native 
victim of the system. A profitable discussion followed 
these addresses. 

The business session of the Association took place in 
the same hall at 12:00 P. M. In the absence of the presi- 
dent, Captain L. R. Mehlinger, the secretary-treasurer, 
presided. Reports of the officers were read, discussed 
and approved. The secretary was authorized by unani- 
mous vote to cast the ballot of the body for the re-election 
of officers as they then stood. Under new business it was 
decided to continue the nation-wide membership drive as 
usual in order to increase the circulation of The Negro 
History Bulletin. Although it has reached a circulation 
of about 4,000, the publication needs a much larger list 
to assure its publication without a deficit. Then arose a 
discussion of the necessity for publishing a Dictionary of 
Negro Biography, and by unanimous vote the Director 
and Dr. Charles H. Wesley were authorized to associate 
with them a number of persons to constitute a committee 
with power to act. It was decided to meet in New Orleans 
in 1939. 

At the Get-Acquainted Luncheon in the main ball room 
of the Grand Street Boys Association, at 106 West 55th 
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Street assembled two hundred and seventy-five people 
who taxed the place to its capacity. Several had to be 
turned away for lack of space. An excellent repast was 
served. At its conclusion Dr. William Lloyd Imes, of 
New York City, presiding on this occasion, introduced Dr. 
Charles H. Wesley, who spoke on the ‘‘Negroes of New 
York in the Movement for Emancipation.’’ This was 
a scientific discussion of the contribution of the Negro 
toward the abolition of slavery, being the result of a re- 
search recently made by the speaker with a grant-in-aid 
from the Social Science Research Council. Important par- 
ticipants and significant movements in which they figured 
were brought forth by the speaker in his most forceful 
manner of presentation. In this account the speaker re- 
kindled an interest in the record of men long known and 
focused attention upon facts and persons left in obscurity. 

The next speaker, Professor Philip 8. Foner, of the 
College of the City of New York, spoke on the ‘‘Negro 
of Today in the New York Area.’’ He had in mind those 
who are participating in the various spheres of endeavor 
in things literary, esthetic, social and economic. The han- 
dicaps which the Negro of today faces in approaching 
these tasks were presented, and the forces at work among 
both the Negroes and their white friends to secure for 
them proper opportunities were recounted. Professor 
Foner was also of the opinion that much discrimination 
is necessary on the part of the Negroes and their friends 
to connect with and work for those liberal agencies which 
are organized to improve social and economic conditions 
in contradistinction to those which in disguised form oper- 
ate to the contrary. 

Dr. Robert A. Warner, of the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions of Yale University, offered some remarks as to simi- 
lar conditions obtaining among the Negroes of New Haven, 
Connecticut, and tried to show how the past and present 
of the Negro in that city parallel in many respects that 
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in New York. Then followed a prolonged discussion in 
which were expressed differences of opinion as to the 
proper evaluation of history and as to what should be the 
program of the Negro today as he faces America. 

The reception for the visitors scheduled to take place 
at the Harlem Art Center Saturday evening at eight 
o’clock was sufficiently modified to devote the first hour 
to a memorial in honor of the late Arthur Alonzo Schom- 
burg and James Weldon Johnson. These exercises were 
of literary order in keeping with the contributions made by 
the distinguished persons memorialized. The Phi Beta 
Sigma Glee Club rendered a few selections and so did Mr. 
Hubert Dilworth. Miss Edna Guy gave an interpretation 
from the life of the antebellum Negro, Miss Mercedes 
Gilbert read appropriately ‘‘The Creation,’’ by James 
Weldon Johnson; and Carter G. Woodson and Sterling A. 
Brown delivered brief tributes to the distinguished dead. 

The Writers’ Breakfast, held at the Memo Professional 
Club at ten o’clock Sunday morning, was one of the im- 
portant sessions of the conference. Dean A. A. Taylor, 
of Fisk University, presided. In calling the assembly to 
order after enjoying a most wholesome repast, he briefly 
connected the Negro in Latin-America with the Negro in 
the United States. The speaker was Dr. Richard Pattee, 
former professor of history of the University of Puerto 
Rico and now connected with the Division of American 
Republics of the United States Department of State. He 
spoke very freely and effectively on ‘‘The Efforts made 
in Latin America to Document the History of the Negro.’’ 
He mentioned what had been done in certain areas and 
what had been neglected in those same parts. He dis- 
cussed in more detail those parts which have done the 
most in this documentation—Cuba under the inspiration 
of Fernando Ortiz, and Brazil under the inspiration of 
Nina Rodrigues, Gilberto Freyre, and Arthur Ramos. Some 
thought was given also to efforts in other parts where in- 
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terest has been expressed but nothing of consequence so 
far accomplished. 

In the general discussion which followed a number of 
persons participated. The speaker was questioned as to 
certain matters in his address on which more information 
was desired, and from these inquiries and answers the 
meeting was made more profitable. Finally M. Bervin, a 
Haitian now lecturing in the United States on the various 
aspects of Haitian life and history, was introduced. He 
emphasized the importance of studying history smpatheti- 
cally. He expressed especially the desire to connect the 
intellectual class of Haiti with similar persons in the 
United States for that common understanding by which 
the study of the past in these two countries may become 
mutually beneficial. 

The final session of the annual meeting was held at the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church at 3 o’clock Sunday afternoon. 
A very large audience attended in spite of the inclement 
weather. The first speaker was Dr. W. Porter Norecom, 
of Brooklyn. He paid high tribute to those Negroes who, 
in spite of the handicaps of poverty and meager recog- 
nition, have made the sacrifice of saving and publishing 
their records of the race, and he emphasized the importance 
of supplying homes, churches, schools and libraries with 
these works that the story of the Negro may not perish 
with him. 

The next address was that of Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith, 
of Lexington, Kentucky. She was concerned mainly with 
the local opportunities offered for Negroes in contact 
with white persons—opportunities not for self-advertis- 
ing, but for impressing their worth upon these people and 
thus gaining a hearing among persons who have been 
thinking of Negroes to the contrary. She cited examples 
of Negroes who, by being efficient teachers and unselfish 
workers, have thus won the support of the public. With 
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more attention to these opportunities greater good may 
be accomplished. 

The last speaker was the Director of the Association. 
He emphasized as usual the place of the Negro in history 
and paid high tribute to the race for its unusual contribu- 
tion to world culture. He undertook to show the connec- 
tion of what the Negro has achieved with that of the con- 
tribution of other peoples of the world. Of this record the 
Negro has no need to be ashamed. Tributes were paid to 
the staff of the Association by Captain L. R. Mehlinger 
and Bishop R. E. Jones, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

The last feature was that of the award of History 
Prizes. The Director called to the platform those persons 
who had succeeded in impressing the Committee of Award 
with their outstanding productions contributed to the 
JoURNAL oF Necro History during the year ending Septem- 
ber 30. The first prize of $100 for the best article went 
to Dr. Luther Porter Jackson, of Virginia State College, 
for his ‘‘Negro Property Owner and Farmer in Virginia 
from 1830 to 1860,’’ and the second prize of $50 for the 
next best article thus contributed was awarded to Dr. 
Horace Mann Bond, of Fisk University, for his ‘‘Social 
and Eeonomie Forces in Alabama during Reconstruction. ”’ 
The first prize of Fifty Dollars for the best book review 
contributed to the Journat or Necro History during the 
same year went to Mr. William M. Brewer, director of the 
Department of History of the High Schools of the District 
of Columbia, and the second prize of Twenty-five Dollars 
for the second best book review thus submitted was award- 
ed to Professor James A. Porter, of Howard University. 
Mr. Brewer reviewed Dr. Bertram W. Doyle’s Etiquette 
of Race Relations in the South, and Professor Porter re- 
viewed Dr. Julius EK. Lips’ The Savage Hits Back, or the 
White Man Through Native Eyes. Both reviews appeared 
in the January issue. 









































THE ADAPTATION OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
NEGRO TO THE CAPACITY OF THE CHILD’ 


We are living in a day when much attention is being 
given in educational circles to the adaptation of the mate- 
rials of education to the life and experiences of the child. 
Great efforts are being made to provide materials for the 
consumption of the masses of the people in order that 
there may be a larger knowledge of and greater appre- 
ciation for the background and contribution the races have 
made to the cultures of the world. All races need this mate- 
rial in the language of the young. Youth needs this story 
in its own language. 

The entire school of progressive education guided by 
the great American philosopher John Dewey, whose im- 
mortal words, ‘‘ Education is Life,’’ have brought us to the 
realization of ‘‘translating’’ the materials of history and 
biography, science and literature into the language and ex- 
periences of the child. It is important to give to all chil- 
dren a true picture of races. We are living in an age when 
peace is based on international understanding and good 
will. 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory has seen twenty-three years of searching for truth 
about the Negro; not only has the truth been found, but we 
have attempted to interpret and spread the truth. Our 
publications have reached the libraries of the world. Our 
materials have been accepted by the society of scholars, 
and now one does not question the fact as to whether the 
Negro has a history or is able to write history supported 
by documentary evidence. 

Even before Emancipation William C. Nell, writing 
in 1855, Colored Patriots of Revolution, said, ‘‘There 
is however a historical propriety in setting forth the ser- 


* An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in New York City, November 11, 1938. 
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vices of those colored Americans, who in the day of small 
things have labored earnestly for the welfare of humanity. 
If others fail to appreciate the merit of the colored man, 
let us cherish the deserted shrine. The names which 
others neglect should only be the more sacredly in our 
eare. Let us keep them for the hoped-for day of full 
emancipation, when in the possession of all our rights, 
and redeemed from the long Night of ignorance that has 
rested over us, we may recall them to memory, recollecting 
with gratitude, that the stars which shone in our horizon 
have ushered in a glorious dawn.”’ 

Such a beautiful expression coming from one of our 
earliest historians does challenge us in 1938 to discover 
the dawn and to bring this material within the understand- 
ing of the child and the masses of our people. We are 
living in a great age of science and invention, but we need 
not remind ourselves that the machine has conquered 
man and not man the machine. We still have the human 
problem of the distribution of natural resources and of 
seeing that the fruits of science and invention come within 
the reach of the masses who need it most. This is the 
present challenge of our Association. The ideals, charac- 
ter and attitudes of races are born within the minds of chil- 
dren; most prejudices are born with youth and it is our 
duty to see that the great researches of Negro History 
are placed in the language and story of the child. Not only 
the Negro child but children of all races should read and 
know of the achievements, accomplishments and deeds of 
the Negro. World peace and brotherhood are based on 
a common understanding of the contributions and cultures 
of all races and creeds. 

George Washington Williams whose ‘‘ History of the Ne- 
gro Race in America,’’ published in two volumes in 1882, 
which was the first serious effort to treat the past of the 
Negro from Africa into America, said in the introduction, 
‘*‘T became convinced that a history of the colored people 
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in America, from the time of its discovery down to the 
present day was required; because that in every attempt 
upon the life of the Nation, whether by foes from with- 
out or within, the colored people have always displayed 
a matchless patriotism and an incomparable heroism in 
the cause of Americans; and because such a history would 
give the world more correct ideas of the colored people 
and incite the latter to greater effort in the struggle of 
citizenship and manhood. The single reason that there 
was no history of the Negro race would have been suffi- 
cient reason for writing one.”’ 

Could Williams live today and be present at this meet- 
ing and review with us the various types of History of 
the Negro which have been written, he could appreciate 
the magnitude of his beginning. In the development of 
our history there have been different approaches; there 
was the problem-solving group including Kelly Miller, 
DuBois, Pickens and others, where an attempt was made 
to apply the technique of scientific research to the solving 
of the race problem. Then there have been sociologists 
like R. R. Wright and Charles 8. Johnson; economists like 
George Haynes. One should not fail to remember the 
work of Booker T. Washington in his Story of the Negro; 
the social histories of Johnson and Brawley; the contribu- 
tion of Charles Williams and Emmett J. Scott and their 
stories of the Negro in the World War. 

All of this history has been supported by the literary 
achievements of our early poets, Dunbar and Campbell, 
who were forerunners of Countee Cullen, Langston 
Hughes, Sterling Brown and a host of others in the field 
of contemporary Negro Literature, telling the story of the 
Negro in rhythm and song, in poetry and beauty and 
pathos. 

There is still room for research and study. We are just 
half way in telling the story of the Negro; half the truth 
only has been told. The story of the Negro on the isles 
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of the seas, in Africa, in Latin America, and in other 
parts of the world still needs to be unearthed in order 
that we as Negroes in America may feel the kinship and 
common bond with all other colored peoples of the uni- 
verse. The exploits and achievements of a Dias in Brazil 
and of a Maceo in Cuba will rank with those of Jean 
Christophe in Haiti when the full story is written, and 
recorded, and popularized. 

May I eall your attention to the great progress which 
has been made. I would not have you believe that some 
progress has not been made in having the story of the 
Negro brought down to the capacity of the child. Our 
own self-sacrificing, pioneering Dr. Carter G. Woodson’s 
Negro Makers of History, was the first serious attempt in 
this connection, followed by African Myths and the more 
recent works of Helen A. Whiting, of Atlanta, including 
Negro Folk Tales, Negro Music, Art and Rhyme, and the 
Child’s Story of the Negro, by Jane Dabney Shackleford. 

In all of this we are bringing Negro History to the level 
of the child and the masses; we must continue to pay our 
respect to searchers and interpreters of truth with a hope 
that that which is found may continue to give us that 
courage, race pride and ambition to face social and eco- 
nomic handicaps, to stimulate the Negro children to keep 
their chins up and their faces to the rising sun—*‘The 
son shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free indeed.”’ 

This to me represents the next forward step, to see 
that the fruits of scholarship are placed in the language 
of the great host of children the masses of whom Lincoln 
spoke when he said ‘‘God must have loved the common 
people because he made so many of them.’’ We should 
also make a very serious attempt to contact the public 
school authorities since I find, through my extensive 
traveling all over America, that among all the people there 
is a great thirst for general facts regarding Negro life, 
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particularly those of the white race. 

What H. G. Wells has done for general history, Durant 
for philosophy, Drinkwater for literature, and Hendrik 
Van Loon for art, we must do for Negro history. We 
must see to it that our masses through the influence of the 
Negro History Bulletin and all other available means get 
the story and tell the story again and again so that Negro 
youth who come along this way may rejoice in that 
story to make a new history by accomplishments founded 
on the work of the pioneers and trail blazers in History. 


Mary McLeop BetHune 








SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE STUDY 
OF WEST AFRICAN NATIVE LIFE? 


1 


The scientific study of African cultures is an interna- 
tional undertaking, carried on by students of many na- 
tionalities. The international group of Africanists, how- 
ever, manifest varying focal points of interest in African 
research that tend to reflect orientations which correlate 
with national affiliations. Sometimes these differences 
arise out of deep-seated traditions; sometimes they mirror 
practical political situations; sometimes they reflect the 
exigencies of organizing and providing research facilities. 
Thus, for example, it is easy to understand why British 
anthropologists interested in Africa work in British colo- 
nies; why French anthropologists work in French colo- 
nies; why Belgian anthropologists work in the Belgian 
Congo; why the Dutch, who, from a geographical point of 
view are as close to Africa as are the Belgians, select the 
East Indies for their field; or why, until recent years, 
American anthropologists concentrated their research on 
the American Indian. A political situation in flux can 
determine a field chosen for research, especially when it 
is a question of continuing work along lines laid down on 
the basis of an earlier affiliation. Hence recent research 
by German anthropologists continues to be localized in 
Togoland, Cameroons and those other parts of Africa 
which were once a portion of the German Empire. 

In reviewing recent developments in West African re- 
search, therefore, it is necessary to consider separately 
the work done by scientists of the different nationalities— 
English, French, and American—to be discussed here. 
This does not in any sense imply a divergence in the basic 


7 An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in New York City, November 12, 1938. 
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interests of the anthropologists of these nationalities con- 
cerned with West African peoples; all of them, wherever 
the locale of their research or their immediate problem, 
are fundamentally desirous of contributing answers to 
such general questions as the nature of human civilization, 
its manner of change and the causes that bring about 
changes, the relation of culture to physical type, and the 
like. There are merely differing emphases; anthropolo- 
gists in colonizing countries have in recent years come 
to be more concerned with possible applications of anthro- 
pology to African colonial administration than have stu- 
dents from the United States, which has no colonial stake 
in Africa. These, on the other hand, are in the main in- 
terested in the scientific study of West African culture so 
that light can be thrown on the relations of these people 
to folk in the New World, a problem comparatively re- 
moved from the immediate interests of Europeans.’ 


2 


Anthropological studies in Great Britain have in late 
years shown such increased concern with problems of im- 
mediate importance for the administration of native peo- 
ples that it is not easy to point to recent research or pub- 
lished studies concerning West Africa not made either at 
the instance of colonial governments or by their agents. 
The outstanding study in the field of pure science is that 
earried on among the Yako of the Cross River region in 
the village of Umor in 1935 by C. Daryll Forde. To date 
only a small portion of the results of this field-work has 
been made available, but it is essential to signal the ap- 
pearance of a paper which treats of the land tenure of 
these people, their methods of working and holding the 
land, and especially the returns they obtain from their 


?The materials pertaining to European anthropology discussed here were 
gathered during a year spent in Europe, which was made possible by a grant 
from the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 
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work. The paper, documented with statistical tables, 
charts and maps, describes the cycle of cultivation, the 
place of yam culture in this cycle, counts of yam hills per 
farm and frequencies of the yield. The discussion of 
group labor, something of great importance for the study 
of New World Negro cultures in the light of the holdover 
of the co-operative principle on this side of the Atlantic, 
is one of the few available. Finally, its analysis of the 
consumption of yams and the disposal in trade or other- 
wise of the other kinds of products completes the descrip- 
tion of agriculture in the economy of this folk. Another 
recent study of interest to those concerned with West Afri- 
can ethnology discusses the religious life and medical prac- 
tices of the Ga.* This volume, also the result of research 
not directed toward practical ends, helps to round out our 
knowledge of this phase of Gold Coast culture. 

Only within recent years have accounts of West Afri- 
ean native life by professional anthropologists been avail- 
able, and even today by far the greater part of the data 
on the region must be winnowed from the writings of 
travellers, missionaries and colonial officials. Administra- 
tors, at the same time, have increasingly realized the prac- 
tical advantage of being able to base policy on an accurate 
knowledge of tribal custom. In the last decade and a half, 
therefore, government anthropologists have been named 
by at least two West African colonies, the colonial govern- 
ments concerned making it possible for the members of 
their staffs selected for such posts to obtain anthropologi- 
eal training and, either with this training or on the basis 
of proved interest, to devote their time to the specific task 
of studying native institutions. Thus the very practical 
assistance R. S. Rattray was able to give the government 
of the Gold Coast in solving the disturbances consequent 


* The Geographical Journal, Vol. XC, No. 1 (July, 1937), pp. 25-51. 
*“M. J. Field, Religion and Medicine of the Ga People, London, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1937. 
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upon the purported finding of the Ashanti golden stool 
offered striking proof of the worthwhileness of his ap- 
pointment as government anthropologist, which resulted 
in the long series of volumes on the Ashanti and neighbor- 
ing tribes to the north. The continued interest of P. 
Amaury Talbot in the peoples of southeastern Nigeria 
caused his appointment as officer in charge of the Census 
of 1921 in Southern Nigeria, and this eventuated in the 
four-volume work on the tribes of that area with its im- 
portant demographic and ethnological contributions. C. 
K. Meek, appointed as officer in charge of this same cen- 
sus for Northern Nigeria, has continued his anthropologi- 
cal work elsewhere in the colony and has given us several 
significant books, the last of which, on Ibo law, has recently 
made its appearance.® 

Together with this development of studies carried out 
by government anthropologists has been a movement ad- 
vocating that persons with more academic interests and 
affiliations should carry on research directed toward the 
same practical ends. As with government anthropologists, 
the problems studied by the anthropologists with academic 
affiliations who are interested in practical matters lodge 
principally in those aspects of culture where the most im- 
mediate concerns of government rest; that is, social and 
political organization, law, magic and witcheraft rather 
than religion or art. Those with academic affiliations in- 
terested in practical anthropology have, however, mainly 
conducted their work in South and East Africa rather 
than in the western part of the continent, and it is 
only the research of Dr. M. Fortes in the northern part of 
the Gold Coast, and of Dr. S. F. Nadel, in Northern Ni- 
geria, that fall in this latter category. 

The work of government and academie anthropologists, 
though both devoted to practical ends, show certain diver- 


®° Meek, C. K., Law and Authority in a Nigerian Tribe, London, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1937. 
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gencies, one of the most important of which is the fact that 
the writings of government anthropologists are much more 
closely related to the work of the older practitioners of 
anthropology than are the papers of the anthropologists 
of academic affiliation. That is, if one takes such books 
as those of Rattray or Cardinall on the tribes of the Gold 
Coast and Togoland, or of Talbot or Meek on Nigerian 
tribes, one finds much less stress on the present day situ- 
ation of the natives than on practices that were current 
before European control. Fortes and Nadel, on the other 
hand, like their colleagues concerned with East and South 
African cultures, emphasize the mechanisms and results 
of contact as the primary end of their research, dwelling 
on the impossibility of reconstructing a ‘‘base line’’ of 
native custom from which the rate of change can be esti- 
mated. Anthropological experience elsewhere, however, 
seems to teach that the government anthropologists have 
something more of a grasp on the research possibilities 
of the situation than the academic ones have shown. For 
the academic group appear to have been overly impressed 
—overly impressed, that is, from the point of view of one 
completely outside the situation—with the degree to which 
African cultures tend to give way before European in- 
fluence. The government anthropologists, perhaps because 
of longer first hand experience, have realized better how 
deep the roots of African culture go down, and in a book 
such as the recent treatise by Meek on the social and po- 
litical organization of the Ibo, it is striking how often the 
present tense is used. 

The interests of the government anthropologists and of 
the academic ones do differ, of course, in the extent to 
which purely scientific problems figure in the reports of 
each. Thus Meek says: 

*“Tt will have been gathered that, in instituting anthropological 
inquiries in Iboland, the Government of Nigeria was not actuated 


by any academic or antiquarian interest, but by the purely prac- 
tical motive of bettering the administration. This indeed has 
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always been the Government’s attitude towards anthropological 
research, namely, that it should serve as a handmaiden of admin- 
istration, by throwing light on the history, relationships, organi- 
zation, and thoughts of the people, and so providing data which 
would help the government to make the fullest use of native in- 
stitutions as instruments of local administration.’”® 


On the other hand, in a discussion of the dynamics of cul- 
ture contact by Fortes, is found a passage where the devo- 
tion of the academic man to theoretical, non-practical prob- 
lems is strikingly implicit: 


‘“To record the results of culture contact is an essential step, 
but only a first step, to my mind. The social anthropologist as 
sociologist can and ought to go farther. He can go farther if 
he exploits to the full the resources of the functional method; 
and he ought to go farther if he intends to satisfy the practical 
desideratum of putting into the hands of the administrator, the 
missionary, the schoolmaster, the educated leader of African 
opinion, such information as will enable them to control and 
direct change in Africa and not merely to sit still and lament 
the passing of the Golden Age. He must tell them, if he can, 
how culture contact works as well as what results it produces. He 
must, if he can, give a better explanation of ‘selective conserva- 
tism,’ to use Dr. Hunter’s admirable phrase, than the lame taut- 
ology that a culture rejects what does not ‘fit in’ with it; or he 
may be challenged to show why, if this is true, Christian teaching 
gains converts despite bitter opposition in many parts of Africa, 
or why labour migration rapidly becomes a habit among a seden- 
tary agricultural people unaccustomed to wage labour, as has hap- 
pened in the hinterland of the Gold Coast.’’? 


The development of practical anthropology in Europe, 
and particularly the invasion by these practical matters 
of the preoccupations of the scientific anthropologist, are 
significant for the members of this Society as well as for 
anthropologists generally. I have in another place dis- 
cussed the implications of this development for the scien- 
tific anthropologist,* pointing out that it is questionable 


*Meek, C. K., Law and Authority in a Nigerian Tribe, p. xv. 

™Dr. M. Fortes, ‘‘Culture Contact as a Dynamic Process,’’ Africa, Vol. 
IX (1936), p. 25. 

®°M. J. Herskovits, ‘‘ Applied Anthropology and the American Anthropol- 
ogists,’’ Science, Vol. 83, No. 2149, March 6, 1936, pp. 215-222. 
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whether or not anthropologists have as yet a sufficient 
knowledge of the processes of culture to permit them to 
prescribe in given situations. Certainly the question can- 
not be ignored whether the student of primitive cultures, | 
who is powerless in the face of political and economic | 
realities, cannot better engage his energies and capacities 
in the study of problems of pure science than with finding 
answers to practical questions raised by colonial ad- 
ministrators; whether he cannot, by means of detached 
research, best fulfill his obligation to the community that 
gives him support. Yet these are matters essentially for 
anthropologists; let us here, therefore, point out the im- 
plications of practical anthropology which hold interest 
for the members of this Society, concerned with the prob- 
lems of the Negro in this country. | 
Indications are not lacking that what might be spoken 
of as an extension of the colonial psychology of the Old 
World may as a result of this development make its ap- 
pearance in the New World—in the United States itself. 
For if there is a growing interest in this country in Afri- 
canist research, there is an analogous interest in Europe 
in the methods employed here to resolve our interracial 
conflicts. It may be true that our practices hold a lesson 
for European administrators of native Africans, but to 
draw an equation in which problems of public health, edu- 
cation, and government as these affect American Negroes 
are held directly comparable to those which concern the 
African native demands the greatest caution and many 
reservations. For though American Negroes may be re- 
lated to West Africans culturally and by descent, and 
while American Negroes may have retained Africanisms to 
varying degrees in various aspects of their life, it must 
also never be forgotten that they have experienced two 
or three hundred years of entirely different historical de- 
velopment in this country than the African descendants of 
their common forbears experienced. It is therefore not | 
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likely that the practical problems, whether of West Africa, 
or of East and South Africans can be solved by reference 
to practices having to do with American Negroes in the 
United States, for to hold this possible is to overlook the 
intervening years and to over-emphasize the influence of 
origins in a way that must be regarded as unfortunate. 
And there is still this further and, for us here, this crucial 
point: if it becomes established that the solution of the 
practical problem arising from the existence of large 
bodies of Negroes and Europeans in this country can be 
applied in Africa, then the corollary of this assumption, 
that African methods of native administration and Afri- 
can solutions of the race problem can be applied in this 
country, will not be far from acceptance by those whose 
acceptance may make for action. 


3 


The outstanding event of the past year in French an- 
thropology, and one that will long give direction to Afri- 
canist studies, as it will to all other aspects of anthro- 
pology in France, was the opening of the new Musée de 
l’7Homme. Broad in its conception, and magnificently 
executed, this institution already constitutes one of the 
world’s foremost centers of anthropological research, and 
no account of recent developments affecting West African 
studies, a major interest here, would be complete without 
a description of it. 

The new museum replaces the old Trocadero, and 
both in physical aspect and organization, represents a 
break with its predecessor. The exhibits, which range 
through archaeology and physical anthropology to ethnol- 
ogy, and which cover all parts of the world, are beauti- 
fully installed, and are presented so that the visitor can 
extract the maximum educational value from them. This 
museum, however, is conceived not only as an instrument 
of popular education, but as a center of teaching, publica- 
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tion and research. As a result of the administrative genius 
of Professor Rivet, the director of the museum, the institu- 
tion has become the nucleus about which all instruction, 
all investigation and all publication in the several branches 
of anthropology are centered. Collections of specimens, 
and the libraries of the various French anthropological 
societies which were earlier scattered over many parts of 
Paris, are now all concentrated under the roof of this 
one building. All meetings of anthropological societies, 
including the Société des Africanistes, are held here, while 
all the classes in anthropology of the University of Paris, 
of which this institution is a part, are conducted in lecture 
rooms with which the building is provided. The Africanist 
section, manned by outstanding personnel, has centered its 
interests principally on the tribes of French West Africa, 
and the work of this section is being supplemented by that 
of the section on musicology, which is gathering an ever- 
increasing collection of West African recordings of all 
types and studying the various musicological problems 
arising from these data. 

Recent trends in training given French students of an- 
thropology represent an extension of a previous preoccu- 
pation with the comparative study of the literature of 
primitive peoples in an attempt to derive general socio- 
logical principles. Today, the type of field work that is 
fundamental in the research methods of American and 
British anthropologists is also becoming an equally inte- 
gral part of French methodology. To what extent this 
principle has been accepted, particularly where work in 
West Africa is concerned, is to be seen in a list prepared 
by Professor Henri Labouret for a recent meeting of the 
Council of the International Institute of African Lan- 
guages and Cultures, of French anthropological expedi- 
tions to Africa that have taken place since 1936. Among 
the publications on West Africa which have already ap- 
peared or are projected, are a number dealing with the 
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findings of recent expeditions to the Dogon of the Sudan, 
and include works by Michel Leiris on texts in the secret 
language of this tribe, by Mme. Denise Schaeffner on their 
social organization and law, and by Marcel Griaule on 
their games and masks. Labouret’s works on the economic 
life of the tribes of French West Africa will be mentioned 
later; Bernard Maupoil’s analysis of the Dahomean divin- 
ing cult is also to be remarked. A further development 
in West African studies is the foundation of the Institut 
Frangais de Dakar, which will devote much of its resources 
to the study of West African native life. In addition to 
its exhibition halls, it comprises a library, laboratories 
and accommodations for visiting scientists, and it is in- 
tended to act as a focal point and guiding center for re- 
search in French West Africa. 

The Musée de 1’Homme and the Institut Frangais de 
Dakar should not only stimulate the study of the tribes 
living in French West Africa, but should also afford op- 
portunities for natives of the region to develop such in- 
terests they may have in the culture of their own peoples 
to the point of making them available to others. This is 
something the importance of which is recognized by all, 
and the stimulation of which has been considerably fur- 
thered by such steps as have been taken, for example, by 
the International Institute of African Languages and Cul- 
tures in offering prizes for works in native languages by 
native Africans. Just how important this development 
can be is to be seen in such works as the biography of 
Chaka, the Zulu chief, written by Thomas Mofolo, himself 
a member of the Basuto tribe, and more recently in a 
work by Paul Hazoumé, a native Dahomean, whose interest 
in the systematic study of the life of his own people is 
being furthered by the close association afforded him with 
the experts in the Africanist section of the Musée de 
1’Homme, where he has been working for the past year. 
His volume, ‘‘le Pacte de Sang au Dahomey,’’ in the 
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series of the Institut d’Ethnologie is a scientific contribu 
tion; even more significant perhaps is the long novel 
which he has recently published, entitled ‘‘Doguimici,”’ 
in which a touching and revealing page in the pre-conquest 
history of Dahomey is set forth with the insight that only 
a native Dahomean could give it. 

An interest similar to that found in England in utiliz- 
ing expert knowledge of primitive cultures to attack the 
problems of colonial administration also exists in France, 
though it is neither as much debated nor as sharply de- 
fined. In France, such work is carried on by government 
officials with the requisite training for the purpose, while 
those with academic affiliations tend to concern themselves 
with the problems of pure science. As with the work of 
British government anthropologists, moreover, anthro- 
pological research inspired by the problems of the French 
colonial regime has tended to be less occupied with the im- 
mediate concerns of government and more with gathering 
background material against which broad lines of adminis- 
trative policy can be projected. 

The anthropological training of candidates for the 
French Colonial service is under the general direction of 
Professor Labouret. The object in view is to equip pros- 
pective colonial officials to understand the customs of the 
people whom they will have to administer, and also to 
train them to make contributions to our knowledge on 
West African native life. This policy has produced and 
should increasingly produce works useful to Africanists, 
whatever their major interest. Studies of outstanding 
value, in the special fields of political and economic life, 
have already appeared from the pen of Professor Labou- 
ret, notably his monograph on the Lobi tribes, wherein 
one finds the most precise materials on native business 
enterprise and a native monetary system that has been 
made available for any West African people. Professor 
Labouret has also in the course of his studies collected a 
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series of family budgets from the Bambara and other 
tribes of the French Sudan, which should throw important 
light on one of the most neglected aspects of primitive 
economics, consumption. 


4 


The interest in West African research in the United 
States derives largely from the need to trace relationships 
between West African and New World Negro cultures in 
order to establish origins and to study survivals. Not all 
American studies of West African life are from this point 
of view, however. The publications of W. D. Hambly in 
the Field Museum Series, those of Edward Ward in the 
Anthropological Studies from Catholic University, and J. 
J. Williams’ analyses of West African religions in the 
Boston University series all present African data with 
but little reference to New World Negro cultures. Yet 
due partly to the expanding interest in Negro origins, 
and partly to a recognition of the fact that our under- 
standing of West African cultures must be increased if it 
is to be adequate for the difficult task of untangling Afri- 
can and European elements in New World Negro behavior, 
most of the recent field expeditions to West Africa from 
the United States have been projected with these prob- 
lems particularly in mind. 

What are our most pressing needs, if we are to have 
adequate background material for an understanding of 
the African sources of New World Negro life? The con- 
tribution of the Gambia area, especially in the earliest 
days of slaving operations, was impressive, yet we have 
no rounded description of any tribe in this region based 
on modern methods of field research. Available informa- 
tion does not seem to indicate that the tribes in Sierra 
Leone and Liberia contributed greatly to New World 
Negro population, yet again were adequate modern mono- 
graphs available to use from these regions, the question 
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of how much of this culture was transported to the New 
World could be answered with much greater assurance than 
is at present possible; and the same is true of the tribes 
of the Ivory Coast. The volumes by Captain Rattray are 
a great help in assessing the influence of the Ashanti, but 
they fail to give us the unified picture of Ashanti culture 
as a functioning whole that is needed; indeed, as concerns 
certain aspects of Ashanti life, important for New World 
Negro studies, we have no information at all. Moreover, 
all Gold Coast Negroes brought here were by no means 
Ashanti, for the Fanti, Ga, Accra, and other tribal units 
were equally, if not more, important in this respect. No 
adequate study of any of these peoples has been made, 
though volumes on Akan law, by J. B. Danquah, a study 
of Gold Coast native institutions by Casely Hayford, and 
the recent description of Ga religion by M. J. Field already 
referred to, help somewhat. The writings of German stu- 
dents in Togoland, notably J. Spieth and D. Westermann, 
give us a great deal of material from this area, but more 
research needs to be done here. A recent work of my 
own on Dahomey, written with problems of New World 
Negroes in mind, has attempted to fill in the gap that ex- 
isted here and supplements earlier writings on these im- 
portant people; while the publications of Paul Hazoumé, 
already cited, also contribute to this end. Systematic 
studies of other parts of the old Dahomean kingdom, and 
particularly of Porto Novo, are, however, entirely lack- 
ing. Much work has been done in Nigeria, but the pub- 
lications issuing from this research are either on the 
Northern tribes which figured but little in slaving opera- 
tions; or, as concerns the Southern part of the colony, 
are either of the general survey type or, as is the case 
of Meek’s analysis of Ibo law, discuss only one phase 
of a given tribal culture. Of present research being done 
in this area more will be said shortly, but in the light of 
the importance of the Niger delta as a locale of slaving 
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operations it is essential that the native life of this region 
and of southwestern Nigeria in general be studied as soon, 
and as thoroughly, as possible. Certain information on 
the Cameroons is available in studies by German scholars, 
but not enough, and none of it is of a kind useful in the 
study of New World Negro origins and survivals, while 
from the Congo there is almost nothing, despite the tanta- 
lizing fact that such a tribe as the Mayombe, named in 
New World Negro songs, is thus definitely shown to have 
left its impression on New World Negro culture. 

It is naturally not only in West Africa that material 
of interest to those concerned with New World Negro 
origins is lacking, for relatively little study of New World 
Negro ethnology has been done. The studies that have been 
made in the Americas, however, have already demonstrated 
that reciprocal advantages accrue from the study of related 
Negro cultures on both sides of the Atlantic. For while 
we in the New World must have better knowledge of West 
Africa than we have, if we are to understand New World 
Negro behavior, our studies of New World Negro peoples 
can on the other hand give important leads to students 
of West African civilizations. The Africanist who works 
with a knowledge of New World Negro cultures finds in 
the retentions of African behavior in the New World in- 
dexes of those aspects of culture of fundamental im- 
portance to the African of today, and he can thus drive 
more deeply into the underlying sanctions of the African 
culture he is studying than if he were not so equipped. 
Moreover, living customs are found in the New World that 
only exist in West Africa as traditions, either because the 
development of the indigenous civilization has been such 
in the past two hundred and fifty years as to cause their 
neglect or because they are no longer permitted under 
European control. Thus, because so many priests of the 
river cult were deported into slavery when they rebelled 
against the encroachment of the Dahomean kingdom, this 
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cult is almost no longer living there; but it lives and can 
be studied in Jamaica, in Trinidad, in Haiti, in Suriname, 
in Brazil, and, even in the attenuated form of Christian 
baptism by total immersion, in the United States. The 
manner in which the Ashanti were at one time accustomed 
to determine the cause of death of one of their number 
has been repressed in the Gold Coast, but this ceremony 
of ‘‘carrying the corpse’’ can be witnessed by any pres- 
ent-day visitor to the Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana who 
happens upon a death in one of the villages of these people. 

American research on West African subjects, carried 
on from this point of view of correlating results with 
studies of New World Negroes have filled some of the 
lacunae in our knowledge of the general patterns of West 
African cultures, and the results have been and will in- 
creasingly be employed in New World studies. The find- 
ings of my own investigations in Dahomey, Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast have been used in studying Negro culture 
in Dutch Guiana and Haiti. The material from Dahomey, 
and some of that from the Ashanti have been made avail- 
able in published form; more will appear as opportunity 
affords. A number of other studies have been and are 
being made as a result of awards by the Committee on 
Fellowships of the Social Science Research Council. Mr. 
William Bascom has recently returned from a year of re- 
search in the heart of the Yoruban country, at Ife, the 
religious center of these people. The significance of his 
data, especially for Cuban and Brazilian correspondences, 
has already become apparent and should aid greatly in the 
study of survivals and the indication of sources of many 
customs, beliefs and modes of traditional behavior found 
not only in these countries but elsewhere in the New 
World. Mr. Joseph Greenberg is now engaged in a study 
of the results of contact between the Mohammedanized 
Hausa of Northern Nigeria and the pagan tribes southwest 
of the city of Kano. The question of the extent of Mo- 
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hammedan influence on New World Negro cultures is one 
of first importance, and by studying the manner in which 
this influence has manifested itself among an important 
West African people, leads will be given for New World 
research that should eventuate in a clearer understanding 
of this aspect of contact. Mr. Jack Harris is beginning 
a year’s field study among the Ibo east of the Niger. This 
study, like the others, will have the advantage of being 
based on previous research on specific aspects of the cul- 
ture made in the area, together with earlier accounts of 
scientifically untrained visitors. The significance of the 
Ibo derives from the fact that they contributed important- 
ly to the cargoes of the slave ships, and their name occurs 
again and again not only in manifests of these vessels but 
in the culture of various present-day New World Negro 
folk. It is apparent, therefore, that a rounded description 
of an Ibo community must afford much of value for the 
problems in which we in this country are primarily inter- 
ested. Linguistics is an especially fruitful field for spe- 
cialized research, since it is apparent that New World 
Negro speech, particularly in its grammatical forms and, 
to an undetermined extent, in its phonetic expression, con- 
tains much of the West African heritage. Work on West 
African languages by Americans turns on this point, and 
the studies made by Dr. Lorenzo D. Turner, whose research 
, on African languages, correlated with his studies of Gulla 
“Island and West Indian dialects, will undoubtedly have 
important results. 


- 


oO 


I may close this report with a discussion of some recent 
results of a long-term comparative study of African and 
New World Negro music, which has been an integral part 
of my own research. This part of my program has derived 
from the assumption that music, one of the elements in 
human civilization least exposed to conscious direction, 
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offers a strategic point of attack for a study of the results 
of cultural contact; in the case of Negro cultures, where 
music bulks so importantly, its value is even greater than 
among folk in whose cultures music plays a less important 
role. 

This study of music has also been given point by recent 
controversies as to the origin of the spirituals, long recog- 
nized as an outstanding contribution of the Negro to 
American civilization. Earlier students, such as Krebhiel, 
took the African character of these songs for granted. Von 
Hornbostel, however, after a trip to the United States 
some fifteen years ago, wrote an article in which a prin- 
ciple was laid down that has been the guiding point of 
most studies of the spirituals made since that time. This 
principle was that the spirituals are not African, but 
rather represent the play of Negro genius over the Euro- 
pean musical materials presented to the Negroes by their 
masters—elaborated where possible, and changed, but none 
the less recognizably European. Much of this we know 
now to be untenable; thus, for instance, it is untrue that 
Africans do not sing in thirds, for the Ashanti ean scarcely 
sing without thus harmonizing. Hornbostel’s position has 
been so elaborated that today it is maintained the spir- 
ituals are but European hymns, recast somewhat from the 
point of view of rhythm, and perhaps with the addition of 
a possible African pattern in the alternation of singing 
between leader and chorus. Unfortunately Hornbostel had 
no way of knowing where to look for historically valid 
African parallels to American Negro songs; those who 
have since published on the problem have either not looked 
in the proper regions of Africa, or more commonly, have 
not looked at all. 

I therefore weleomed the opportunity, in the course of 
field trips among Negroes of Dutch Guiana, Haiti, and 
West Africa, to record music that would have bearing on 
this problem. Now, after five years of painstaking tran- 
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scription and brilliant comparative analysis of the re- 
corded songs by Dr. M. Kolinski, the preliminary results 
of what to my knowledge is the first study of African 
traits found in spirituals, based on scientific musicological 
comparison between African and American Negro music, 
are available. For in addition to a collection of records 
containing something more than six hundred West African 
songs mainly from Dahomey and Ashanti, but including 
some Nigerian and Togoland songs, it was possible to place 
in Dr. Kolinski’s hands the published collections of James 
Weldon and Rosamond Johnson, of N. Balanta, and the 
volume ‘‘Religious Folk Songs of the Negro’’ published at 
Hampton shortly after the end of the Civil War. 

The specific character of the correspondences is star- 
tling. Thirty-six of these spirituals are identical in scale 
analysis to various Dahomean and Ashanti songs; while 
such a spiritual as ‘‘Cyan’ Hide’’ from Balanta’s Gulla 
Island collection has almost the same melodic line as one 
of the Yoruban songs, and ‘‘No More Auction Block’’ 
from the Hampton Institute collection, similarly resembles 
an Ashanti mourning song. Striking resemblances are also 
demonstrated in such technical aspects of the music as the 
intervals employed, the so-called pendular form of melodic 
structure, and the like, while rhythmic identities appear 
between thirty-four of the American Negro songs and an 
equivalent number of West African ones. In general strue- 
ture—which includes time and phrasing—identities are 
shown between fifty of the spirituals and a similar number 
of the West African melodies. 

One must, of course, be cautious in evaluating these re- 
sults. There can, for example, be little doubt that the 
spirituals were influenced by European patterns more than 
any other form of Negro music—to a far greater extent 
than work-songs and ordinary secular dance-songs, where 
Africanisms are apparent even to those who hold a theory 
of the European origin of spirituals. Nonetheless, this 
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analysis, as a first step, demonstrates at least how far 
from solved is the problem. This much can be said now: 
it is evident that the African contribution to American 
Negro music in particular, and to American music in gen- 
eral as this has been influenced by the singing of Negro- 
Americans, was considerable. Just to what degree and in 
what ways the African musical idiom was combined with 
the European to produce the songs we know is for future 
research to tell. But it is certain that if this important 
question is to receive a valid answer, conclusions must be 
drawn from the continued analysis of factual materials, 
and not merely based on preconception. 


MELVILLE J. HeRSKovITS 
Department of Anthropology, 
Northwestern University 














THE LAND EQUATION IN KENYA COLONY’ 
(As Seen by a Kikuyu Chief) 


British imperialism is a complex process whose intri- 
cate political and economic mechanism is oiled, directed 
and well understood by those who inhabit the unprepos- 
sessing old Colonial Office building in Downing Street. The 
imperialistic computations of Downing Street are made in 
terms of raw materials, markets, capital investments, mil- 
lions of pounds, mineral and military resources, the pres- 
tige of empire and the factitious ‘‘white man’s burden.”’ 
But, for the native, imperialism means a way of life—the 
way of life—new, confusing, contradictory and often re- 
lentlessly brutal. The native encounters imperialism 
through its manifestation in colonial policy. Native com- 
putations are in terms of taxation, political and economic 
disabilities, alienated land, forced labor, inadequate educa- 
tion, social inferiority, tribal disintegration, and general 
repression. That the native’s reactions are frequently 
vigorous goes without saying, but he is only feebly articu- 
late, while Downing Street speaks in stentorian tones. The 
native has had his experiences, however, and the history 
of the life of almost any native elder of standing in a 
colony like Kenya is a history of the impact of imperialism 
as the native has felt it. It is my intention to devote most 
of this short paper to British imperialism in Kenya Colony 
as seen through the eyes of an old and respected Kenya 
chief, with particular attention to the problem considered 
most pressing by the natives—that of land. 

Kenya Colony had its inception in London at the time 
of the organization of the Imperial British East Africa 

*A paper read at the annual meeting of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History in New York City, November 12, 1938. Acknowledg- 
ment is hereby made to the Social Science Research Council whose two-year 


post-doctoral fellowship grant enabled me to do field work in South and East 
Africa and the Dutch East Indies in 1936-38. 
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Company in 1888.2 As a British Colony, Kenya has at- 
tracted more than ordinary attention because of the acute 
nature of its racial contacts—an island of white settlers 
surrounded by much larger native and Asiatic population 
groups. Its area of 245,060 square miles is double that of 
the British Isles. Roughly, one-fifth, or 31,000,000 acres of 
this land lies at an altitude above 4,000 feet, in what is 
known as the ‘‘Highlands,’’ and in Kenya as the ‘‘ White 
Highlands,’’ since it is suitable climatically for white set- 
tlement, and by Government policy is being progressively 
alienated to whites. In 1931 this area supported a total 
population of 3,040,940, of whom 2,966,993 were natives, 
57,135 were Asiatics and 16,812 were Europeans. Of the 
Europeans, in 1934, only 2,027 were actual occupiers of 
land. 

In its policy of native administration, Kenya stands 
somewhere between South Africa and those colonial areas 
like Tanganyika and Uganda, which boast a developed sys- 
tem of Indirect Rule. Native administrations are employed 
to a greater extent in Kenya than in South Africa, but tra- 
ditional native institutions are not glorified as under In- 
direct Rule. The Kenya Government has explained that it 
avoids abrupt departure from established native traditions 
and institutions, seeking rather for progressive change in 
the conditions of native life by the use of any sort of na- 
tive self governing institutions that may be found.*? The 
evolution of native administration policy falls into three 
stages: (1) the use of headmen (1902); (2) the establish- 
ment of native tribunals (1913); (3) the creation of Dis- 
trict or Local Native Councils (1924). There is a Chief 
Native Commissioner, involving an artificial distinction 
between native and non-native affairs, and a local admin- 
istrative staff, headed by District and Provincial Commis- 


* Hobley, C. W., Romance of the Founding of Uganda and Kenya Colony, 
East Africa Pamphlet No. 90. 
* Report on the Financial Position of Kenya, 1936, Col. 116, para. 119. 
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sioners, dealing with both native and non-native affairs. 
It is to these latter European officers that the native chiefs 
and headmen are directly responsible, and to say that their 
powers and influence over native affairs is great is to put 
the case mildly. There is a Legislative Council on which 
no natives sit, though whites and Asiatics do. Whites, 
usually missionaries, are appointed by the Governor to sit 
in the Legislative Council as representatives of native in- 
terests—a mission seldom executed with courage. The 
native chiefs and headmen are appointed by the Govern- 
ment. 

The native tribes are of Bantu stock—Negro and Ha- 
mitic. The most important tribes are the Masai, the 
Kikuyu and the Kavirondo. The Masai were formerly 
very war-like and even today are too proud to work for 
Kuropeans. The Kikuyu also are a strong people, dis- 
liked by the settlers because they have demonstrated in 
recent years a remarkable ability at organized protest 
against steady European encroachment on their land and 
liberties. 

Among these peoples of Kenya, as among Africans gen- 
erally, the most burdensome problems are those of land, 
taxation, inadequate educational facilities, and political 
disabilities, involving no voice in government policy. In 
addition, the Kenya natives grieve over special burdens, 
from which other East Africans are free—such as the re- 
quirement that kipandis (labor contract cards) must be 
earried, and the prohibition on growing the profitable cof- 
fee crop. For the Kikuyu people certainly the most aggra- 
vating of these burdens is that of the Kenya land policy, 
and it is upon this that we shall focus our attention. 

Land rights in Kenya had their historie origin in the 
days when the Imperial British East Africa Company be- 
gan to extend its influence over the mainland under the 
terms of the grant obtained from the Sultan of Zanzibar in 
1887. By the time the East African Protectorate was de- 
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clared in 1895, at which time also the Charter of the Com- 
pany was cancelled, white settlers had already appeared, 
acquiring lands from chiefs and the East Africa Company. 
In 1901 the railroad to Uganda was completed, and the 
necessity for the economic development of the country in 
order to support this expensive venture, along with the 
growing realization that, as Lord Lugard had indicated 
back in 1893,* the Highlands of Kenya were well suited to 
white settlement, induced the British Government to lend 
support to the policy of colonization proposed by Sir 
Charles Eliot in 1903.2. The Government thenceforward 
pursued a policy of securing the Highland area for Euro- 
pean settlement by delimiting, from time to time, in the 
form of native reserves, the areas to which natives would 
be restricted. It is needless to add that these native re- 
serve areas never included ancestral lands of natives on 
which the sacred graves of their ancestors remain. There 
was a justifiable feeling of insecurity among the natives 
regarding their land rights even in the reserves, because 
until 1926 the reserve areas had never been gazetted; there 
had been no clear expression by the Government as to the 
exact limits of intended European occupation, and there 
were, in fact, numerous cases of alienation of land to 
Europeans even from the proclaimed or native reserve 
areas. 

The land problem became so acute that the East Afri- 
can Commission of 1924,° the Commission on Closer Union 
in East Africa of 1929,’ and the Kenya Land Inquiry Com- 
mission of 1934° had to devote serious attention to it. 

The Kikuyu natives, surprisingly, even if illiterately, 
articulate, must hold some sort of record for petitions to 


*Lugard, F. D., The Rise of Our East African Empire, 1893, Vol. II, p. 
656. 

° The East Africa Protectorate. 1905. 

® Report, Cmd. 2837, 1925. 

7 Report, Cmd. 3234. 

®Omd. 4556, 1934. 
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the government, and to its commissions of inquiry regard- 
ing the land disputes. So vigorous were their protests 
that some of their leaders, as Harry Thuku, were deported. 
They appreciate their limitations, but they have a keen 
sense of the value of organization and public exposure of 
their injustices. For example, the Kikuyu Central Asso- 
ciation, in 1932, presented a well organized and printed 
petition to the Kenya Land Commission,® from which I 
quote: 


‘‘In placing the views of the Kikuyu people before the Com- 
mission, we wish to commence by stating the difficulties and handi- 
caps under which we suffer in making this representation. 

‘‘We are a primitive race having come in contact with what is 
ealled ‘Civilization’ for not more than half a century and yet we 
are confronted with the task of having to prepare a case in a 
manner which should be worth the consideration of a body com- 
posed entirely of gentlemen whose methods of thinking, experience 
based on books or limited years of Government service are entirely 
alien to the Community on whom they are sitting in judgment. 
We have therefore to borrow means and methods and ape the man- 
ner in which the case may appeal to you from your point of view 
and according to your standards of measuring the requirements of 
a people who from the alien point of view are a species of living 
being which was hardly known to them about fifty years ago. 

‘‘Our difficulties become aggravated when the fact is taken 
into consideration that our Association, which has taken upon 
itself the unpopular and unpleasant task of making an attempt to 
place before the British people the case of Kikuyu in its nakedness 
and true aspect, without any sophisticated frill, is not only gagged 
but crippled and tied by hands and feet, for we are not only 
denied the freedom of speech and press, but we are also forbidden 
from holding meetings and even collecting funds to enable us to 
make our voice reach the ears of the civilized world. 

‘‘Our honest efforts for making the truth known to the outside 
world and especially to the British people is construed as seditious 
and revolutionary while in reality we are rendering a real service 
to the British people by acquainting them with the real feelings of 
the people whose destinies they have taken upon themselves to rule 
and control.’’ 


In the presentation of the grievances of the Kikuyu, 


* Memorandum presented to the Kenya Land Enquiry Commission (1932) 
by the Kikuyu Centra] Association. 
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Senior Chief Koinange of Kiambu district has played a 
prominent part. He is ‘‘Kikuyu Karinga’’—pure and in- 
dependent Kikuyu— proud of his people’s past, well 
thought of by his subjects, and a man of noble qualities. 
He has been awarded several king’s medals, but remains 
independent, and is well qualified to speak for his people, 
as he does in the following excerpts from my biographical 
notes on his interesting life: 


‘‘T was born near Kyambaa; the shamba (garden plot) was 
named Njono, and it is now occupied by Europeans. The first 
European came to my country when I was a small boy herding 
eattle, at which time the Kikuyu and Masai were frequently en- 
gaged in war. This first white man was a German named Count 
Teleki,!® who came to the country hunting ivory. The people were 
so surprised to see this ‘ghost child,’ white like a baby, that they 
slaughtered sheep and smeared the blood over their eyes—they 
saw him white and thought that he had been born just as he was. 
When he smoked they thought he had fire in his stomach. We 
didn’t worry about his clothes, as we had seen such clothes among 
the Wakamba. We were not frightened by him, but by his color. 
The German stayed at my grandfather’s (Gathecha’s) village and 
a goat was taken and its blood drawn. There was a native with 
the German and they took some of his blood, and some from one 
of Gathecha’s sons, and smeared each other with it, and a piece 
of the goat’s skin was put on the wrists of the native, and also on 
the Arab accompanying the German, as on Gathecha and one of 
his sons. This was to make peace. The German gave gifts of 
wires, bracelets, brass and beads, and he was given fat rams and 
taken part of the way to the Ruiri River, where he was handed 
over to other people for safe conduct. 

‘‘Many years ago there was an important chief of all the 
Kikuyu known as Kinyanjui. He was named chief by the Smith- 
Mackenzie Trading Company. But he was deceived by European 
promises. The Europeans told Kinyanjui that the Kikuyu had 
suffered from great famines and that if he would agree to let 
Europeans make shambas (gardens) on the unoccupied lands, they 
would plant vegetables and other crops and would help the people 
avoid another famine. So Chief Kinyanjui, without consulting his 
elders, gave the lands to the whites. Some surveyors were sent in 
to survey the lands given by Kinyanjui and the people looked with 
curiosity on what they were doing and asked, ‘What are these men 


7? A Hungarian, Count Teleki, reputedly passed through Kikuyu Country 
in 1887. 
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doing and what are these strange roads (lines) they are making?’ 
But they only said, ‘Let them make their roads—the grass will 
grow over these European paths, as no one will use them.’ 

‘*Soon after that Kinyanjui brought in several Europeans and 
askaris and said they would build houses. The Europeans offered 
money to the owners of the lands for disturbance (the offer was 
made through Kinyanjui), but the owners refused. However, 
Kinyanjui took and kept the money himself and the Europeans 
stayed on the land. The people did nothing about this as there 
was nothing they could do. Soon after this, at a baraza (meeting) 
ealled by the District Commissioner, I was made chief over my 
people in the Kiambu section, replacing my father Mbiu, who was 
getting old. The Provincial Commissioner was present at this 
baraza, and though I was given no badge or paper of authority, I 
was instructed that it was part of my duty to help white strangers 
who would come to my country. At this time there was only one 
European farmer in this district—at Riara—but I was told that 
many more European farmers were coming, and that I should help 
them to take care of their property and see that they got labor. 

‘‘Before I was made chief and while my father was still in 
authority, a house was built by a European on Ngaria’s (my first 
wife’s grandfather) land at Riara. Although the house was there, 
we never realized that the land belonged to the Europeans, whom 
we thought were tenants at our will. About the same time, there 
was another house built by Europeans near Tigoni (these were 
both thatch houses). The Europeans were only cultivating small 
vegetable gardens. Soon after this, the baraza was held at Riara 
at which I was made chief. Then a meeting of chiefs was held at 
Nairobi where we were told that there were too many chiefs and 
that many of us would be removed, but that those retained would 
be paid by the Government. I was told that since I was on Euro- 
pean land I must be paid by the European farmers and not by the 
Government. This was the first time I knew that the land be- 
longed to Europeans and not to me. After this many new Euro- 
pean farmers came in. 

‘“Wambui’s (my first wife) grandfather’s (Ngaria) land was 
on the right bank of the Riara River, and two Europeans built 
houses on that land. My father’s (Mbiu) land was on the left 
bank. One of the same two Europeans later built a house on the 
left side of the river on Mbiu’s lands, and then came a third and 
a fourth and then three more. Mbiu’s village and mine were just 
between these Europeans. All the Europeans engaged in farming. 
They soon settled on land that we had been cultivating and pulled 
down our banana trees to plant wheat. The first European to 
come to our land, though he ploughed the ground and eultivated 
wheat, never interfered with Mbiu or me. He mixed his oxen with 
ours and my son Peter herded them all together. The Europeans 
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never said anything to us—we thought they came on Government 
instructions. When the war (the Great War) started, this first 
European had to go to fight and he left me in charge of his cattle 
and shamba. 

‘*Soon we discovered that those early surveyors had surveyed 
all of this land and it was being given to the whites without the 
natives knowing what was happening. But the Government had 
never told us that the land was no longer ours. Nothing was 
offered to Mbiu or to me by the whites who settled on our lands. 
But in other places we heard that barazas were called by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners and natives were offered compensation for 
their crops which had been destroyed by Europeans moving onto 
the land, starting cultivation and building houses. The District 
Commissioner came to visit Mr. Barlow, a European farmer on the 
land, part of which belonged to me and my relatives, and told 
Barlow to foree us to take compensation for our crops. We re- 
fused to accept it. We were forced to work for the European 
farmers, and if we refused to work we were forced off the land 
and our huts were pulled down. 

‘*Because the first European who went to war left his cattle to 
be herded with ours, our herd got too big for my son Peter, and 
one day some of the cattle went over onto the land of one of the 
other European farmers who was unfriendly. He seized all of my 
cattle, took them to the Boma (district headquarters) and had 
them locked up. I had to pay rs. 50'! to the white farmer to get 
my cattle released. But soon they strayed over again and this 
time the white farmer demanded rs. 60 from me. I refused to pay 
and went to the Boma to see the District Commissioner, who 
ordered my cattle released, but told me not to graze them on the 
farm any more, but over on the native reserve. I then decided to 
move away from the Europeans and to go over to Kyambaa on the 
native reserve side. Here I bought much land from natives, pay- 
ing 50 goats and 5 fat rams for one plot, 60 goats and 6 fat rams 
for another, 70 goats and 7 fat rams for still another, and 130 
goats for one other plot bought later on. According to Kikuyu 
eustom, for each 10 goats paid for land, one fat ram had to be 
given, as well as one drum of honey, one ewe, a branding iron, an 
ax and a sword, when the transaction was completed. I also paid 
partly in cash, at the rate of rs. 20 for each goat. Some of the 
land I oceupied without making any initial payment, agreeing to 
pay for it in instalments. 

‘*T was sorry to move from my ancestral lands, but we could 
do nothing when the whites moved on our lands, because we were 
afraid of being killed by them. We didn’t say a word, as some of 


™ Until recent years the Indian rupee was the monetary unit of East 
Africa. The shilling is employed today. 
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our people had already been killed by the whites. We also be- 
lieved that since we had refused compensation from the whites the 
land remained our own. But after I moved to Kyambaa I went 
to see the District Commissioner (Mr. Northeutt) and protested 
against the white men occupying our land, and I have continued 
to protest about it till the present day. Mr. Northcutt came with 
me to visit my land and told me that it would be difficult for me 
to get back my land because the Europeans had built a costly 
stone house on it, but that he would see the Government as to what 
could be done about it. He told me that I should have protested 
long before. I waited, but never received a reply. 

‘“When the Carter Commission came to Kenya, I gave evidence 
before it. I told them I wanted all of my land back and claimed 
2,060 acres. They have given me back (last year) what they claim 
is 253 acres, but I think it is not over 200 acres. But I have never 
been given back the land on which my father is buried. Coffee 
trees which had been planted by the Europeans are still standing 
on this land which has been returned to me, and the District Com- 
missioner and the Europeans have ordered me to destroy them. 
About 1,000 of my people who formerly lived on my land are now 
seattered all over Kikuyu country and remain landless, as they 
were unable to buy any land. 

‘‘When I moved to Kyambaa, I saw that I did not have as 
large a shamba as I had before, so I thought I would try coffee 
and make more money. So I went to the District Commissioner 
and asked him for permission to plant coffee, and he gave it to me. 
I told Canon Leakey and he gave me a few trees, which I planted 
near here. I went to European farms at Kiambu and I bought 
coffee plants and planted them, and I bought coffee seed and put 
them in the nursery down near the river—and I had many coffee 
trees. When they were about ready for fruit, one European 
farmer (Mr. Knight) visited me and said he wanted to see my 
place. He spent the whole day here and saw all the coffee, saying, 
‘very good,’ and went home. Four days later Canon Leakey came 
and told me that they were discussing my coffee in Nairobi and all 
the Europeans were cursing him because he had given natives cof- 
fee trees to plant, and they were very much annoyed by it, and 
had resolved to come and pull down my coffee trees. Canon Leakey 
said he came because he was friendly with me, and he wanted to 
advise me to agree to pull down my coffee trees, and that I would 
be compensated for my trouble and expense by the Government. 

‘He was sent to me by the meeting, and I questioned him: 
‘What is wrong with my coffee trees?’ Then he told me plainly 
that if I planted coffee all the Kikuyu will follow my example, 
and the price of coffee will be reduced and the white farmers will 
lose money. The second reason is, he said, that the natives will be 
stealing European coffee and no one will be able to check it because 
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the natives themselves will be raising it. He said we are not to be 
allowed to plant coffee. He said that if I did not agree to this 
‘they will report the matter to the King in England and get an 
order from him to pull down your coffee trees; in which case you 
will get nothing.’ 

‘*When I heard this I got rather nervous about it and thought 
I could not resist an order from the King, as I was not powerful 
enough, so I pulled down my coffee trees. Later Mr. Knight came 
back with Canon Leakey and assessed my loss. I was paid rs. 180 
by the Government for the coffee trees in my field. The coffee in 
the nursery was bought by an Italian farmer just below me for 
rs. 300 and was planted right on my boundary, and the section in 
which it was planted has since been named ‘Koinange’ by my 
people. I’ve never planted any coffee since.’’ 


Last February 8th, I was Chief Koinange’s guest at 
Kyambaa, and I went with him to a great baraza of the 
chiefs called at the native court of Githunguri by the New 
Governor, His Excellency, Sir Brooke-Popham. After the 
usual courtesies, His Excellency, still smiling, announced 
to the great, eager throng, that ‘‘An Order In Council will 
soon be issued by King George, confirming the European 
ownership of farms in this area’’ (i.e. the White High- 
lands). He cautioned that those natives having land in 
this area will have to move to new lands which will be 
found for them. The Orders, he affirmed, will come from 
King George, and they will have the full force of the Gov- 
ernment behind them. ‘‘The thing has got to be done,’’ he 
exclaimed, and requested native cooperation in doing it. 

Later on, Chief Koinage commented to me, ‘‘Our 
country, Kenya, is a very good, fertile and healthy coun- 
try. If your wife becomes very beautiful, you will find 
yourself making enemies among other men because they 
will envy you her. That is what is happening here. God 
gave us this very good country and also gave us minds to 
use it. It must now be taken by Europeans and Indians 
because they find it so attractive.’’ And again, significantly : 

‘‘T am not against any strangers. My father followed this eus- 


tom and was always willing to receive strangers and help them as 
much as he could. But we have a Kikuyu proverb which says: 
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‘The cunning man does not always like to keep company with an- 
other cunning man. He prefers sometimes to keep company with 
a fool.’ As the white people are very clever people and the 
Kikuyu are less wise, what will follow is that when the Kikuyu 
have gotten wise (educated) sons, these sons will consider what 
deceits and cheating their fathers have suffered from the whites, 
and this will lead to mistrust of the whites. It is very difficult to 
convert Kikuyu hearts when once they turn against anything or 
anyone.”’ 
Rate J. BuNCHE 


Department of Political Science, 
Howard Uniersity 








THE STATUS OF THE NATIVES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA* 


For more than fifty years, since the decision by Euro- 
pean powers to partition Africa, there has been a struggle 
among those powers for possessions in Africa. As a result, 
five European nations have parcelled the continent among 
themselves and dominate the people as well as exploit their 
possessions. Great Britain has acquired control over more 
than 3,000,000 square miles of African territory with a 
population of more than 48,000,000. France controls over 
4,000,000 square miles of territory with a population of 
nearly 35,000,000. Belgium’s possessions in Africa of 
931,000 square miles, populated by over 10,000,000 people, 
are nearly 80 times the size of that European country. 
Portugal controls areas in Africa of 801,327 square miles, 
or a territory nearly 25 times larger than herself, with a 
population of 7,500,000. Italy had acquired possessions in 
Africa of 916,798 square miles containing 2,360,000 people 
before her fascist forces invaded Ethiopia. Thus have the 
competitive acquisition of land and control over millions 
of population been carried forward.’ 

Today, the forces of European imperialism are plan- 
ning the second phase of their occupation and exploitation 
of Africa. The old imperialism, heavy with its possessions, 
is confronted by a rejuvenated and militant extension of 
itself. This new and intensified expression of the old im- 
perialism is fascism as personified in the Hitler and Mus- 
solini régimes of Germany and Italy. Unwilling to resist 
the strongly supported and insistent demands of these new 
manifestations of Europe’s century-old imperialism, the 
leaders of the old order have adopted a policy of collabora- 


* An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in New York City, November 12, 1938. 

* Figures for square mileage and population taken from Statesman’s Year 
Book for 1938. 
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tion, or appeasement. This is the recognized strategy of 
sharing gains and thereby taking a strong competitor into 
partnership. Examples of this practice have not been 
lacking in the field of large business enterprise or in the 
realm of gangster warfare. 

We are today witnessing formal procedure whereby 
fascist Italy is being granted additional territorial conces- 
sions in Africa by the imperialists of Great Britain and 
France whose present leaders are Prime Ministers Cham- 
berlain and Daladier.?, We behold fascist-imperialist col- 
laboration in Africa displacing somewhat the old imperial- 
ist competition. The significance of this new phase of 
dominance in Africa is not diminished by the fact that it 
may be brought into existence at the expense of the terri- 
torial holdings in Africa of Belgium and Portugal. The 
real significance is that fascist power and an allied and 
accommodating near-fascist imperialism seek to constitute 
the new control of the African continent and its peoples. 

Once again Africans are about to experience a period 
of intensified ruthlessness in Kuropean invasion. The po- 
litical propaganda machines of Nazi Germany have done 
their job. Soon, the booted soldiery, the slave-driving 
planter and the uncontrolled industrialist, well known in 
the old imperialism, will seek to unfurl the swastika over 
African territory. The inhuman cruelties of the Nazi 
régime are at this moment about to be visited upon a peo- 
ple who have constituted for German National-Socialism 
neither frontier problem nor the excuse for internal tyr- 
anny. Like the German Jews, the Austrians and the Czechs, 
and like the people of Spain and China, African people are 
about to be made the victims of fascist aggression aided 
by their brothers in plunder, the imperialist forces of 
Kuropean nations. 

The pattern for the modern robbery and, in the case of 
resistance, the mass murder of Africans has been set by 


*The Anglo-Italian Agreement of 1938. 
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Italian fascism. The whole world is aghast at the fright- 
ful wholesale slaughter, by the fascist warmakers, of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, women and children, among 
whom are numbered thousands in Ethiopia, victims of the 
invading battalions of Mussolini. History is again repeat- 
ing itself. Africa becomes the continued and renewed vic- 
tim of that evil genius of a small section of the European 
people which seems incapable of expressing itself save in 
despoiling other people of their possessions and, if need 
be, of their lives. 

The extension of fascist power and influence into Africa 
is a part of the international and political problem which 
the entire world faces today. In its manifold expressions 
of undemocratic social action, in its destruction of culture 
and the persecution of minorities, and in its military ag- 
gression, fascism becomes the immediate and urgent chal- 
lenge which must be met by all people who believe in 
democracy and the possibility of social progress. Un- 
checked by the concerted action of the democratically- 
minded peoples of the world, fascism will seek to extend 
its strangling power to the ends of the earth. To date, that 
concerted action which alone can arrest the march of 
fascism has not been sufficiently encouraged or developed 
within the democratic countries. This is probably most 
likely true because the imperialist forces do not wish to 
expose their own holdings to the only power that can 
check and result in the overthrow of fascism—namely the 
combined democratic forces of such countries as Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, France and the United States. 
Fascism becomes, therefore, the ally of imperialism and im- 
perialism becomes the defender and protector of fascism. 

Our interest in Africa today, to be a real interest, must 
therefore take account of the effect of historic imperialism 
in that continent and of its present collaboration with 
fascism. Our examination of the conditions of the African 
people in South Africa will serve to acquaint us with one 
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of the outstanding examples of the nature and effect of 
imperialism, and will point out lessons which all may con- 
sider in the social task of preserving and strengthening 
the basis for a democratic society of the greatest dimen- 
sions. 

The present status of the Native people of South Af- 
rica represents in broad outline the inevitable results of 
imperialism wherever imposed upon a people. It has be- 
come possible to arrive at definite conclusions concerning 
the nature of the results of imperialism. These may be 
stated as follows: first, in keeping with its primary pur- 
pose, imperialism acquires, or seeks to acquire, control of 
the territory, or products of that territory belonging to the 
people over whom it holds sway; secondly, in further sup- 
port of its primary purpose, imperialism takes labor from 
the people in controlled territory without paying anything 
like an adequate price for it; thirdly, imperialism so inter- 
feres with the social customs and practices of a people, so 
disrupts their established means of existence that, as a 
result, the culture of the people is seriously undermined or 
more or less destroyed. These are the inevitable results of 
a form of large-scale commercial exploitation operating 
under the cloak of national patriotism or the glorified 
extension of the national domain. 

Jules Ferry, speaking over forty years ago on the floor 
of the Chamber of Deputies at Paris, described and justi- 
fied the colonial ambition of the nations of Europe. He 
stated that the nations of Kurope desire colonies in order 
to have access to their raw materials, that they may have 
a larger market for the sale of manufactured goods, and, 
that they may have a field for the more profitable invest- 
ment of their surplus capital.* 

Let us now look at the status of the Natives of South 
Africa in the light of what are referred to above as the 


* Quoted from M. A. Rambaud’s ‘‘Life of Jules Ferry,’’ in Empire and 
Commerce in Africa, by Leonard Woolf, p. 46. 
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inevitable results of imperialism and in terms of its pur- 
poses as described by Jules Ferry. 

The Union of South Africa is one of the self-governing 
dominions of the British Empire. It consists of the former 
British colonies, the Cape of Good Hope and Natal, and 
the former Boer Republics, the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal. The Union Government also administers the 
League of Nations mandate over the former German colony 
of South West Africa. The area of the Union is about 
eight times the size of England and Wales. It has a popu- 
lation of 9,534,649, of whom about 7,000,000 are Africans, 
1,993,734 are Europeans, and a little over 500,000 peoples 
of mixed blood, Indians and others.*— From the time of the 
landing of Van Riebeek in 1652, as the agent of the Dutch 
East India Company, through the political changes which 
took place as a result of clashes between Britain and 
France, and later through the conflict between Britain and 
the Boers who had settled at the Cape, European penetra- 
tion and acquisition of political and economic control have 
persisted. The discovery of gold in 1886 brings us near 
the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth—a period which marks the era of the new eco- 
nomic and subsequent human relations in South Africa. 

The chief characteristic of the status of the Native 
population of South Africa is its poverty in land—its land- 
lessness. Almost all of its problems grow out of or are 
explained by this most significant fact. The African popu- 
lation numbering 7,000,000, or more than two-thirds of the 
people in South Africa, occupy today a little less than 10 
per cent of the total land area of the country.” The maxi- 


“Figures taken from League of Nations’ Statistical Year Book for 
1936-37. 

*> Report of the Natives’ Land Commission, Vol. 1, U.G.19—1916, p. 3. 
By 1930, Africans had acquired slightly under 14,000,000 morgen (1 morgen 
equals 2 acres) of land. Europeans held nearly 110,000,000 morgen. Africans 
thus held about 8.84% of total land of the Union, which had not been appre- 
ciably increased by 1936. 
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mum of the total land area which Natives may occupy is 
13 per cent. That is the basic fact in the way of the 
African effort to social and democratic growth. But there 
are further complications and difficulties. 

The land question or the landlessness of the Natives in 
South Africa is the crux as well as the explanation of Na- 
tive woes and disabilities. It is true that Africans have 
been deprived of and denied land because of the land greed 
of Europeans. It is equally as true that this has taken 
place in order that Africans may constitute an abundant 
supply of labor for European-owned farms and industry. 
It is, therefore, not difficult to understand why the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa has been able to give 
effect only to those sections of land laws which further de- 
prive Natives of access to the land.’ 

The grossly inadequate amount of land in possession of 
or that may be acquired by the Native population is pri- 
marily accountable for the overwhelming poverty and low 
standard of living of the African population. The Native 
Trust and Land Act of 1936 was proclaimed by the Gov- 
ernment as an indication of a desire to provide a more lib- 
eral percentage of the land of the country for Native oce- 
cupation. That more liberal percentage is seen in the dif- 
ference between the little less than 10 per cent of land ac- 
tually occupied by Natives and the 13 per cent which the 
Act of 1936 says may be made available. It will be noticed 
that the Government is not bound to provide the increase 
in land and that as far back as 1916 a Government Commis- 
sion had recommended that land be made available for Na- 
tive occupation to the extent of 13.3 per cent of the total 
area of the Union.. The limitations upon land occupied 
by Natives in the Union is a part of the Government’s 


* Statutes of the Union of South Africa, Native Land and Trust Act, 
1936. 

* Statutes of Union of South Africa, 1913, p. 436. 

* Referred to in Buell, The Native Problem in Africa, Vol. I, p. 83. 
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policy of social segregation, and that policy cannot be said 
to have been devised for the benefit of the Native popu- 
lation. 

The status of the Natives in South Africa is further 
characterized by their political disfranchisement. With 
characteristic consistency the exploiting forces in South 
Africa have seen to it that Africans are effectively de- 
prived of the political means of improving their status. 
By law, Africans are deprived of the right to vote in the 
general elections® and by constitutional provision they are 
denied the right to hold a seat in the South African Par- 
liament.’° In derision of the African’s effort to acquire 
political rights, the South African Government has pro- 
vided for a ‘‘Native Representative Council’’ where Afri- 
cans may assemble under the chairmanship of a govern- 
ment official. This Council, of course, does not have and 
cannot possibly have any legislative function. Provision 
has also been made for Africans to vote for three Euro- 
peans’” who, supposedly, represent them in a Parliament 
consisting of 150 elected members. 

There can be no substance whatever in the claim that 
Africans are deprived of political rights because they are 
not accustomed to modern democratic political methods. 
Such a claim is but a subterfuge for denying Africans one 
means of social defense and construction. Democracy has 
never been the offspring of undemocratic practices, and it 
is never the purpose of an oligarchy to promote popular 
freedom. Similarly, the claim of trusteeship on the part 
of one race or class for another race or class, not ade- 
quately represented in the legislative body affecting all, is 
historically an untenable claim. Hardly anywhere in Af- 
rica, certainly not in South Africa, has a dominant Euro- 


* Native Representation Act, Statutes of the Union of South Africa, 
1935. 

* Constitution of the Union of South Africa. 

“ Native Representation Act, cited. 

4 Ibid. 
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pean government or a dominant resident Kuropean popu- 
lation given any evidence of intention or ability to legislate 
in the interest of the disfranchised Africans. 

If political and economic standards are so low that they 
are fit only for serfs and the dispossessed, it follows in 
theory, and without doubt in practice, that the living 
standards of the people are, of necessity, correspondingly 
low. Absence of political weapons with which to fight the 
battle for social progress means that the battle is almost 
lost before it is begun. In any society it is always difficult 
for the underprivileged to acquire for themselves a share 
which approximates an equitable division of the wealth 
they produce. This is true even when they have a voice 
in the law-making body. Without that voice the scales are 
so heavily weighted against them that they have practically 
no chance whatever to resist oppression and improve their 
circumstances. 

In a country like South Africa the fact that the Euro- 
pean minority has been able to acquire and use political 
power in its own behalf means that that minority will see 
to it that the large African majority remains as handi- 
capped as possible. Hence the existing laws against the 
right of Africans to strike; against their right to occupy 
skilled positions in industry; against their right to make 
use of the full educational facilities provided by public 
funds; against their freedom of movement ;'® against their 
right to trade freely’? — in short, against their right to go 
as far as ability permits and as human existence requires. 
In terms of these denials, low wages, under-nourishment, 

*% Masters and Servants Acts, Native Labor Regulation Act, Statutes of 
the Union of South Africa, ¢.f. par. A. 268-282, Union of South Africa Re- 
port of Native Economic Commission, 1930-1932. 


4 Statutes of the Union of South Africa, Mines and Works Act, 1911, 
Color Bar Act of 1926. 

* South African Higher Colleges and Universities with the exception of 
the Native College at Fort Hare are for European students. 

** Economic Commission Report, cited, pars. 685, 720-741, A.358-360. 

* Economic Commission Report, cited, pars. 942-956. 
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bad housing conditions and absence of those social ameni- 
ties which make for decent living are the inevitable results. 

The status of Natives in South Africa will be further 
understood by an examination of rates of wages and the 
purchasing power of such wages as shown by Native stand- 
ards of living. The chief characteristic of the economic 
system of South Africa is the exceedingly low wage level 
of semi-skilled and unskilled workers.’* In the railway 
and harbor services the average weekly wage of a Native 
laborer is eighteen shillings or $4.50.1° In the building 
trades the daily wage varies from 50 cents to 75 cents. 
Women in domestic service earn from $1.50 to $8.75 a 
month. Washerwomen are paid from $4.50 to $6.25 a 
month, with the possibility sometimes of washing for two 
households. Casual labor is paid from 37 cents to 50 cents 
a day.” Farm labor receives its pay in cash, land for 
cultivation, land for grazing, and in the form of rations. 
The total value of these combined forms of payment to a 
farm laborer averages about ninety-four dollars a year.” 

Wages paid to Africans at work in the gold-mining in- 
dustry are revealing. This industry employs a little more 
than 300,000 African workers and about 35,000 European 
workers.” The value of gold produced in 1936 was slightly 
under $400,000,000.%* On the wages side, the monthly earn- 
ings of the African worker in the gold mines, including 
money wages of $14.37 plus food, lodging and medical care 
valued at $5.25, totals $19.62. The monthly wage of the 
European worker, which does not include food and shelter, 
is $156.75. The following statement quoted from Leonard 


%* Yergan, Max, Gold and Poverty in South Africa, 1938, p. 9. 

* Economic Commission Report, cited, p. 314. 

” Economic Commission Report, cited, p. 312 for Wage References. 

This average arrived at from table in Report of Economic Commission, 
cited, p. 202. 

7 Quoted in The Round Table, London, March, 1937, p. 337. 

*% League of Nations, Statistical Year Book, 1936-37, p. 150. 

™* Barnes, Leonard, The Duty of Empire, Victor Gollanez, London, 1935, 
pp. 244, 245. 
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Barnes’ The Duty of Empire will suffice to complete this 
picture. 

‘‘Since South Africa went off the gold standard late in 1932, 
the gold-mining industry has enjoyed a world-wide market for its 
product. The price of gold rapidly rose about 65%; working 
profits rose by over 100% ; dividends by 70%. All this in spite of 
a reduction of 23% in the average grade of ore milled. The in- 
dustry entered upon a phase of almost embarrassing prosperity. 
The white employees were given various privileges (e.g. four 
weeks’ accumulated leave a year and full pay), which substan- 
tially increased their annual earnings. The government reached 
out for a share of the spoils and coolly raised taxation 440%. The 
question of Native wages was left enveloped in a silence as of the 
tomb; neither mines nor government thought it politic to breathe 
a word, trusting to the discretion of the voting public to connive 
at the omission. Nor was their trust misplaced. Organized rem- 
onstrance from the Native workers there was none; and legally, 
as we shall show, there could be none.’’*® 


In his Empire and Commerce in Africa, Leonard Woolf 
observed that ‘‘If slaves are no longer taken from Africa, 
slavery may be taken to Africa.’’* It is a more recent ob- 
servation that the gold mines of South Africa have the 
distinction of having rendered slavery unnecessary by 
retaining its substance while disposing of its form. 

To complete this description of the status of South 
African Natives it remains to mention the following. A 
general policy of segregation is followed in respect of place 
of residence, occupation of land, means of transportation, 
hospital facilities and recreation. Africans are not per- 
mitted to live in urban areas but must reside in locations 
or reserves outside the city limits.27 Africans may occupy 
land only in areas set apart for them.”* Rigid separation 

* Quoted from Barnes, cited, p. 251. 

* Woolf, Leonard, Empire and Commerce in Africa. Macmillan, New 
York, p. 230. 

7 Statutes of the Union of South Africa, Native Urban Areas Act, 1923, 
Urban Areas Amendment Act, 1936. C.f. Economic Commission Report, cited, 
pars. 409-414, 516-522, 964-965. 

* Statutes of the Union of South Africa, Native Land Act, 1913. Native 


Land and Trust Act, 1936. ¢.f. Economic Commission Report, cited, pars. 183, 
A.349, 192-195, 344, 325. 
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of the African and European races is practiced in all 
means of transportation. Educational, hospital and ree- 
reational facilities for Africans are in every instance of a 
segregated nature. The final badge of humiliation in the 
status of Africans is that in urban areas they are required 
to carry a pass at all times and places for the purpose of 
identification by the police, and in order to move from one 
area to another. 

Only one observation on the fact mentioned above is 
necessary. All segregation practiced by one section of 
society against another is for the purpose of humiliating 
and depriving the segregated of its just share in the bene- 
fits of the institutions of society. Segregation is primarily 
a form of social robbery and quite secondarily a form of 
social snobbery. It is practiced in South Africa, as in the 
United States, in order that the dominant ruling class may 
extract the maximum in labor and taxes and accord the 
minimum in wages and social services to the African 
population. 

A little more than three quarters of a century ago a 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
affirmed in the memorable Dred Scott decision that the 
black man in America had no rights which the white man 
was bound to respect. Without accepting the color limita- 
tions of this decision, it may be more briefly stated that, in 
the strict sense, the black man in South Africa has no 
rights. 

Any observation or conclusion drawn from this brief 
study of the status of the Native people of South Africa 
will be based upon what appear to be a number of defi- 
nitely established facts. The first is that the forees of 
imperialism are among the most destructive with which 
those societies which fall under its power have to contend. 
It is doubtless too much to expect of men who acquire an 
initial advantage not to use that advantage for all it ap- 
pears to be worth to them. Certainly the imperialists, 
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whether living in London, Paris, Cape Town or Johannes- 
burg, have not refrained from doing so. As a consequence, 
the overwhelming majority of Natives in South Africa are 
little better off than were the serfs of four centuries ago. 
As a matter of actual fact, but for the physical evidences 
of the twentieth century, it would not be difficult for one 
to obtain in South Africa a fairly clear idea of the actual 
circumstances and practices of serfdom. 

In the second place, imperialistic power gives little or 
no indication of ability to examine itself and discover and 
remove its social weaknesses. Perhaps this is true because 
it might be faced with the necessity of removing itself 
altogether. Be that as it may, the fact remains that from 
the beginning of the intensive exploitation of the resources 
of South Africa, the social, economic and political status 
of the African population have continued to grow worse. 
Here again is confirmation of the assertion that the hold- 
ers of power and prerogative never voluntarily yield that 
power.” 

It follows that the future of the African population is 
one which they themselves must play a large part in work- 
ing out. They will not be without aid. It will be observed 
that I have nowhere in this paper indicated that the 
7,000,000 African Natives are oppressed by the 2,000,000 
whites living in South Africa. I have rather pointed to 
the oppressive imperialistic forces which are directed by a 
comparatively small number of individuals and which bear 
heavily upon Europeans as well as Africans. To be sure, 
this small number has thousands at its command. But it 
is of great significance that nearly 50% of the white popu- 
lation of South Africa barely attains a minimum standard 
of living and that the tens of thousands of poor whites, 
whose standard of living is decidedly below the minimum, 
are beginning to understand that they are poor for pre- 


* Niebuhr, Reinhold, Moral Man and Immoral Society, Seribner’s, 1932, 
Chap. VIII. 
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cisely the same reasons that Africans are poor.*° 

Finally the dispossessed and the millions of working 
people of all types, in those countries of Europe which 
dominate Africa, are necessarily, in terms of their own in- 
terests, related to the interests of the masses of Africans. 
Africans must, therefore, all the more vigorously strive for 
their political rights, must set for themselves political ob- 
jectives in order that they may join more effectively with 
other socially progressive and politically democratic forces 
in the present struggle to remove from society the remains 
of feudal oppression and their modern counterparts. 


Max YERGAN 
The International Committee on African Affairs, 
New York City 


* Macmillan, W. M., Complex South Africa, Faber and Faber, London, 


1930, pp. 53-54. 








THE EFFORTS MADE IN LATIN AMERICA TO 
DOCUMENT THE HISTORY OF THE NEGRO! 


The remarkable development of Africanist studies in 
the Hispanic American republics during the past ten or 
fifteen years makes especially difficult the adequate evalua- 
tion of this accomplishment in the short space of time 
allotted for these observations. The widespread influence 
of the Negro in the social and historical evolution of 
Spanish and Portuguese speaking America, the infiltration 
of Negro elements in almost every region touched by the 
colonizing Portuguese and Spaniards makes complex a 
brief and succinct analysis of the influence of the Negro 
in this intricate civilization and process. That Hispanic 
America is developing a marked awareness of the impor- 
tance of the Negro goes without saying. The sentiment of 
caste, of racial differentiation and ethnic isolation is de- 
creasing as the tendency grows toward the study of the 
Negro as an integral element in the culture of these 
republics. 

The significance of this fact cannot fail to escape us. 
The Negro was studied in the past primarily as a phe- 
nomenon, as an object of curiosity and as a museum piece 
whose picturesque qualities were worthy of considerable 
attention. There was no profound sense of the significance 
of the Negro as an essential element in the history of the 
nationality; no conviction that the African heritage had a 
role to play in the forging of a new culture. The funda- 
mental concept was that of the Negro as an extraneous 
element; an historical accident, whose characteristics, ex- 
periences and features deserved consideration, but not as 
a vital or effective integrating factor. So powerful was 
this motive that, for many years, scholarship did not ap- 
proach the study and investigation of the Negro in this 
light. The twentieth century has witnessed a great change 


*An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in New York City, November 13, 1938. 
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in point of view with the emergence of a school which 
envisages the serious and scientific study of the Negro 
heritage and tradition looking toward the harmonious in- 
corporation of the Negro together with the white as 
cooperating forces in the formation of a single society. 

Much is said and written at the present time regarding 
the incorporation of the Indian in the social scheme of the 
various republics in which this racial element is prepon- 
derant. The same tendency is evident in some of those 
countries where the Negro occupies the place of the Indian. 
The feeling is developing with encouraging rapidity that 
the Negro cannot be set apart nor isolated, but that the 
strength and character of an Hispanic American nation 
must depend on the working out of an amalgamation. Let 
it be remembered that Spain and Portugal both were 
zealous partisans of racial fusion; that both nations delih- 
erately set out to encourage the mixture of Huropean and 
alien bloods. This policy was taken in the hope that, with 
no barriers placed against miscegenation, the resultant 
racial fusion would prove the most adaptable to the peeu- 
liar natural conditions to be found in America. This social 
process, receiving the blessing of the home governments, 
became one of the bases of the new nationalities. In many 
eases the Hispanic American peoples are basically amalga- 
mated nationalities, the product of diverse bloods and 
temperaments. This reality, about which so much discus- 
sion has taken place, must be accepted as the point of 
departure in the analysis of society and the social order in 
the southern republics. 

Generally speaking, Negro history has meant, in Latin 
America, the history of Negro slavery. The prevalence of 
this institution down into the nineteenth century made it 
quite logically the principal single factor in the study of 
the Negro. The Negro could not be separated from the 
system to which he belonged and which explained his pres- 
ence in the new world. For this reason, it is not strange 
that the bulk of the literature and writings on the Negro 
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up to very recent date involves the study of the institutions 
of slavery, economic, social and historical. In Brazil, for 
example, a large portion of the historical production con- 
cerning the Negro has dealt with the system of slavery 
which endured until 1888. 

Another interesting fact in the approach to the complex 
problem is the viewpoint of the historians of the Negro. 
The earlier writers were burdened with a certain parti pris 
or prejudice. The famous Cuban writer, Saco, was beset 
with any number of views out of keeping with the modern 
trend. Ideas of Caucasian racial superiority, of inherent 
racial capacities and of segregation prevented many other- 
wise able observers from treating the problem with the 
amplitude of vision which the circumstances demanded. In 
Brazil, the very outstanding Raymundo Nina Rodrigues, 
the forerunner and precursor of Africanists in that re- 
public, was convinced of the intrinsic inferiority of the 
Negro race. His feeling was one of compassion and re- 
sponsibility rather than of scientific objectivity. The con- 
sequence was that his reasoning and conclusions were often 
colored by this unfortunate attitude. How recent this has 
been may be observed from the fact that Dr. Nina Rod- 
rigues died in 1906. This narrow approach has been broken 
down during the past decade or so, as the myth of racial 
differences and inferiority and superiority has been aban- 
doned. 

The interest in the subject of Negro history varies, of 
course, according to locality. It is natural that the major 
interest is to be found in those areas where the Negro 
population is the largest. I am making small reference to 
Haiti, not because of any lack of interest or to belittle its 
importance, but simply because Haiti cannot fail to develop 
a very real enthusiasm for the study of the Negro, as the 
only republic of African descent in this hemisphere. The 
study of the Negro in Haiti is part and parcel of the 
study of the national life. The West Indian island where 
the Negro has received primary attention from the schol- 
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arly point of view is Cuba. An Africanist movement of 
interest and potentialities has developed in this island 
which promises much for the future. It owes its existence 
and effectiveness largely to the ability and brilliance of 
one of the greatest living Hispanic Americans, Dr. Fer- 
nando Ortiz of La Habana. It is a pleasure for me to pay 
tribute to a great scholar and a great gentleman. In Brazil 
a vast amount of splendid work is being accomplished. 
Brazilian scholars have begun to penetrate almost every 
aspect of Negro life with the result that the panorama of 
colored Brazil is beginning to take shape. This fecundity 
has placed Brazil in the vanguard of Africanism in this 
hemisphere. Elsewhere in Hispanic America there are 
evidences of interest in the field of Negro history. In the 
La Plata area, in Uruguay, southern Brazil and Argentina, 
some studies have appeared which examine the contribu- 
tion of the Negro. On the west coast of South America, in 
Peru and Colombia, preliminary studies are being pub- 
lished which show the vast amount of work which must be 
done before the réle of the African is clearly and ade- 
quately comprehended. 

The obstacles to the full flowering of these studies are 
several. In the first place there is a notable lack of co- 
ordination between scholars and workers in the field. There 
exists an almost complete ignorance by the scholars of one 
nation of what those in another are doing. Only up to a 
short time ago was an able and competent authority as Dr. 
Price Mars in Haiti in a position to publish a short resumé 
of Africanist studies in Brazil. The importance of such a 
fundamental work as Ainsi parla l’Oncle was not known to 
Brazilians until very recently. This intellectual isolation 
is one of the real barriers to more effective dissemination 
of knowledge. National lines have hampered to a consid- 
erable degree the free interchange of ideas and conclusions 
in the realm of Negro studies. No central bureau or pe- 
riodical makes available these findings to others interested 
in the same discipline. Nothing like the Africa Society of 
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London facilitates information on what is being published 
in journals and reviews everywhere in the world on the 
Negro. As in so many other aspects, Hispanic America is 
the forgotten land as regards Africanists studies, in spite 
of the fact that perhaps no more fascinating laboratory 
exists anywhere for the study of the impact of the Negro 
and the white under particularly favorable conditions. The 
whole process of acculturation is to be examined and stud- 
ied under extremely favorable conditions in these Spanish 
and Portuguese speaking countries where the two races 
have gradually merged their bloods. 

I have mentioned the new approach in the study of the 
Negro in certain of the Hispanic countries. In both Cuba 
and Brazil, which I shall mention as among the leading 
nations where Africanist studies prosper, no false notions 
of inequality or superiority obstruct the full sweep of 
scholarship and science. Hispanic America is indeed the 
region for the proper analysis of race relationships; the 
region which is setting the pace for the sane approach to 
the complexities of race understanding. At a time when 
attitudes of racial discrimination and race purity are ram- 
pant and when the defense of racial understanding is so 
vital, it is indispensable that attention be given Hispanic 
America, where this problem is being worked out with in- 
telligence, sympathy and humaneness. It may be that the 
safeguard against the encroachment of racism is to be 
found in the republics to the south of us, whose national 
heritage precludes more effectively than anything else the 
rise of a racial doctrine in which the attributes of one race 
was submerged totally to those of another. 

Reference needs be made specifically to Cuba, where 
Negro studies have made great progress. Only recently 
there was organized the Sociedad de Estudios Afro- 
Cubanos for the purpose of coordinating the individual 
work in the Africanist field. This organization is much 
broader than a mere scholarly society devoted to the ends 
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of science. The statutes include mention of the wish of 
the founders to promote profound and reciprocal tolerance 
and the criterion of equality which must characterize a 
high civilization. This attitude has motivated every step of 
the organization. Negro and white Cubans have gathered 
together for the discussion of papers and the investigation 
of the phenomena of a social and historical character 
which distinguish the co-existence of the two races on this 
island. One of the happiest promises of the future in 
Cuba is the ability of the Negro and white races to join 
hands for the study of the history in which both have 
participated so completely. 

Dr. Fernando Ortiz has probably done more than any 
other single Cuban for Africanist studies. It would be 
outside the scope of this paper to make reference to other 
Cubans who are contributing in the literary field to this 
cause—Balladas, Nicolas Guillén and many others. 

In Brazil the process of enumeration is a complicated 
one since the list of names of distinguished scholars who 
have devoted themselves to the investigation of the Negro 
is very large. As in the case of many of the other nations, 
slavery and abolitionism absorb much of the writings of 
the earlier period. Even down to the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, most of the Brazilian publications dealing with the 
Negro are in the light of slavery and the bitter campaign 
for abolition. There is much less in the field of ethnology, 
anthropology, history or linguistics. As has been men- 
tioned already, Dr. Raymundo Nina Rodrigues initiated 
Negro studies in that country. His tradition has been ecar- 
ried on by a number of very able investigators, several of 
whom have won places as the most outstanding scholars of 
the African today. Manoel Querino, Edison Carneiro, Gil- 
berto Freyre, Renato Mendonca, Jacques Raymundo, 
Dante de Laytano, Luis da Camara Cascudo and above all 
Arthur Ramos are the really great names in the Africanist 
field of present day Brazil. 
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Dr. Arthur Ramos is the most outstanding contributor 
to the scientific study of the Negro. A young man, in his 
thirties, he has written profusely and has dealt with almost 
every aspect of Negro life, including folklore, history, eth- 
nology and anthropology. He is the author of an excellent 
manual on the history of Negro cultures in America, with 
reference not only to Brazil but to the rest of Hispanic 
America and the United States. It is interesting to observe 
as a commentary that Dr. Ramos has pointed out repeat- 
edly that in the effort to assign accurately the réle of the 
Negro in the evolution of Brazilian civilization, the great 
obstacle has often been to ascertain the racial affiliation of 
the individual. Negroes and mulattoes have participated 
actively in the arts, music, painting, and sculpture and in 
every phase of the national life. Often it is impossible to 
record an individual according to race for the reason that 
no racial basis has endured. The individual remains as a 
Brazilian, regardless of the amount of Negro or white 
blood which flowed in his veins. Dr. Ramos emphasizes in 
one work that a president of the republic, Nilo Peeanha, 
was a man of Negro blood and that his rise to the highest 
office in the gift of Brazilian people was ample evidence of 
the high degree of civilization which Brazil had attained. 

Dr. Gilberto Freyre of Pernambuco has written several 
extremely interesting works, such as the famous Casa 
Grande e Senzala, which describes the life under the sys- 
tem of slavery in the master’s ‘‘great house’’ and the comm- 
pound. His field has been primarily sociology. Edison 
Carneiro is a Negro of Bahia, the former colonial capital 
and one of the great ports of entry for the Negroes. He 
has contributed some excellent things in sociology, folk- 
lore and religion. In linguistics and philology, several 
publications attest to the interest in this important field. 
Studies have appeared on the influence of African lan- 
guages on the Portuguese of Brazil and on the penetration 
of Africanisms in the popular speech of the mass of Bra- 
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zilians. In music and art the influence of the Negro has 
been literally overwhelming. Arthur Ramos points out 
repeatedly that no phase of Brazilian art, religious or 
otherwise, has escaped the influence of the black. In music 
the Negro has exerted virtually a monopoly, to such an 
extent that it would be possible to say that Brazilian artis- 
tic culture could not have been possible without the active 
and intelligent participation of the African. 

In Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic, Peru and 
Venezuela, evidences are appearing of concern for the 
Negro heritage. While much of it is in the purely literary 
field, nevertheless it is to be hoped that the examination of 
the Negro’s historical role may be forthcoming. There is 
the very real danger that much of this enthusiasm may be 
faddist, and will wear itself out as any passing fancy. 
Serious Africanists are eager to make it clear that the 
study of the Negro is no ephemeral interest but one of the 
basic problems of the new nationalities of Hispanic Amer- 
ica. The process of racial amalgamation is a fundamental 
factor. The young nationalities are what the great Mex- 
ican intellectual José Vasconcellos has called the raza 
césmica or cosmic race, the race which is the product of 
fusion through generations; the race which is typically and 
essentially Hispanic American. 

The broad field of history and sociology offers innu- 
merable opportunities for serious and scholarly research. 
The problems in history, folklore, anthropology, linguis- 
tics, and contemporary social development challenge the 
student of the Negro. The interest of the colored American 
is important and necessary. The Negro race has achieved 
some of its greatest glories in the republics of the south. 
It is time that this effort was known in the United States. 


RicuHarp PAttTeE 


Division of American Republics, 
United States Department of State 





THE NEGROES OF NEW YORK IN THE 
IMANCIPATION MOVEMENT* 


The Negroes of New York have an historical back- 
ground which is rich in worthy tradition and achievement. 
Wherever the student of this subject turns he finds that 
there were in this state Negroes who were engaged in some 
worthy activity. Notable were these achievements in the 
organization of religion, education, economic life and every 
sphere of civic endeavor. At an early period in the nine- 
teenth century, there were Negro citizens of the state who 
were in the vanguard of the Negro’s cultural progress, 
manifesting extraordinary ability and active on the fron- 
tier between freedom and oppression. 

Negroes were interested in the emancipation movement. 
This included the abolition of slavery and of civil restric- 
tions. They participated in both endeavors and militantly 
advanced the cause of freedom. In the face of the denial 
of practically all of the economic and political privileges 
which are enjoyed today, they protested in their conven- 
tions and as individuals and organizations attacked these 
disabilities. They fought for economic opportunity, the 
right to make a living, to live in respectable sections of the 
city, to ride without discrimination on the railroads and 
the street cars—in short, they struggled valiantly for the 
recognition which other racial elements had in this country. 

Actual revolution has not been common to enslaved peo- 
ples in any historical period—whatever their race. This is 
as true of Anglo-Saxon slaves in Rome as of so-called 
Aryan slaves in Germany. The love of liberty knows no 
eolor. It is as foolish and illogical to say that black men 
in slavery were satisfied with bondage and persecution as 

* A paper read at the annual meeting of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, New York City, November 12, 1938. Acknowledg- 
ment is made of a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council 


which made possible the collection of some of the materials presented in the 
following pages. 
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it is to say that white men were satisfied when they were 
enslaved. 

In spite of the generally lowered economic conditions of 
the Negro masses, as early as 1818 and 1819, there were 
one hundred Negro families in New York City who were 
reported with a capital of at least ten thousand dollars a 
family. It was also said that in 1821 there were over one 
hundred Negro families in New York who could pay the tax 
of $250 placed upon the Negro voters.’ The New York 
African Free School, organized by the Manumission So- 
ciety in 1787, had given impetus to the advancement of the 
Negro’s educational status. Hundreds of free Negroes had 
been educated by this school.* The rise of the independent 
Negro churches, the organization of the Free African So- 
ciety for Mutual Relief in 1808, of literary societies and 
of the first African Theater in 1821 were additional indi- 
cations of the progress of the New York Negro population. 

The opinion which has prevailed for years that Ne- 
groes, in spite of their individual and group progress, con- 
tributed nothing of importance towards the abolition move- 
ment and the accomplishment of their own freedom is not 
corroborated by historical facts. The Negroes of New 
York were represented by active participants in the eman- 
cipation movement. They were allied with the anti-slavery 
organizations and in many instances initiated independent 
activities for the freedom and relief of the Negro popula- 
tion. They devoted their lives as courageously and unsel- 
fishly to the cause of freedom as did the white abolition- 
ists. They were active in the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the slaves. They helped to finance the abolition 
movement. They subscribed to and supported anti-slavery 
newspapers with subsidies and conducted newspapers of 
their own. They assisted in paying the salaries of anti- 


Rights of All, No. 1, p. 3. 

2c. C. Andrews, The History of the New York African Free Schools. 
N. Y., 1830, pp. 28 ff; C. G. Woodson, The Education of the Negro Prior to 
1861, pp. 97-99. 
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slavery lecturers. They organized societies with abolition 
purposes, and they joined with movements for freedom in 
their local communities. 

It is of interest to observe that the spirit of freedom 
had been present in the state of New York prior to the 
rise of Garrisonian abolition. The New York Abolition 
Society, formed under the name of ‘‘A Society for Pro- 
moting the Manumission of Slaves and Protecting such of 
them as have been or may be liberated,’’ was established 
in 1785 with John Jay as President. This society was 
formed for the purpose of ‘‘mitigating the evils of slavery, 
to defend the rights of the blacks and especially to give 
them the elements of education.’”’ Its work was confined 
primarily to the drafting of memorials to Congress and the 
state legislatures and the extension of relief to free Ne- 
groes. In 1793, the New York Manumission Society made 
the proposal for a convention at Philadelphia of the dele- 
gates of all of the abolition societies in order to prepare a 
memorial to Congress. The following year representatives 
from nine abolition societies assembled and drew up me- 
morials to Congress and the state legislatures.* The effortst 
of these societies were directed mainly in the early years 
to the restriction of the foreign slave trade.*| Efforts were ~ 
made to prevent the rise of antagonism to the society’s 
purposes and to direct appeals to reason and conscience. 
Although the convention declared that it hoped that the 
labors of the societies would not cease ‘‘while there exists 
a single slave in the United States,’’ it also declared that 
it had no intention of violating the ‘‘nominal rights of 
property.’* In this respect the program of these aboli- 
tion societies of the eighteenth century differed from that 

’ American Convention of Abolition Societies. Minutes of the Proceedings 
of a Convention of Delegates from the Abolition Societies established in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, assembled at Philadelphia on the first day 
of January, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four. Philadelphia, 1794. 

*Tbid., p. 14. 


° Address to the People of the United States, American Convention of 
Abolition Societies, 1804, p. 7. 
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of the abolition societies of the nineteenth century. The 
anti-slavery movement prior to 1831 was tempered by cau- 
tion and expediency. 

A significant part of the work of these early societies 
was the presentation of memorials to the legislature. Sev- 
eral ameliorating laws were passed by the legislature fol- 
lowing the receipt of memorials from the New York Manu- 
mission Society. In 1808 the legislature increased the pen- 
alties against the kidnapping of slaves. In 1810 the impor- 
tation of slaves by residents of New York was prohibited. 
In 1814 two regiments of colored soldiers with white com- 
missioned officers were authorized by the legislature. The 
slaves were to be enlisted with the consent of their masters 
and discharged after their manumission.® A gradual eman- 
cipation act was passed by the assembly in 1799 and was 
amended in 1817 by an abolition act providing that on July 
4, 1827, ‘‘every Negro, mulatto or mustee within this state, 
born before the fourth of July, 1790, be free,’’ and that 
‘all Negroes, mulattoes and mustees born after July 4, 
1790, shall be free—males at the age of 28 years and 
females at the age of 25 years.’’ An additional act was 
passed in 1828 referring to all slaves and providing that 
all persons born in the state, white or colored, were free 
and that those brought into the state as slaves were also 
to be freed... New York thus became a free state and ten 
thousand former slaves became physically free in 1828. 

This achievement in the march towards freedom was 
aided by the Negroes themselves. They associated them- 
selves with the whites who were advocates of freedom and 
also showed gratitude for the efforts of their friends. 
These relationships dated from the period of the agitation 
for the abolition of the slave trade. Early in 1806, Peter 
Williams, Jr., addressed a letter under date of January 6, 
1806, to the abolition societies expressing gratitude to them 


*J. C. Hurd, The Law of Freedom and Bondage, Vol. II, pp. 54-55. 
*Ibid., p. 58. 
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for their ‘‘indefatigable zeal . . . in liberating from bond- 
age an oppressed people.’’* After the slave trade was 
abolished in 1807, he delivered an oration thereupon in 
the African Church in New York City, January 1, 1808. 
This address was printed and carried the following dedi- 
cation: 

‘*To the Different Societies for the Abolition of Slavery, 
this oration is humbly inscribed as a tribute of sincere 
gratitude for their assiduous, energetic and benevolent ex- 
ertions in the cause of injured humanity.’” 

This dedication is an early nineteenth century indication 
of the Negro’s interest in the work of emancipation. There 
were similar evidences of such activity in the years be- 
tween 1808 and 1828. 

The census of 1820 reported in New York 10,088 slaves, 
29,279 free Negroes of a total of 39,367 Negroes, and 
1,333,445 whites. By 1830 there were only 75 slaves, the 
free Negro class had increased to 44,945 and the white 
population was 1,873,663..°. New York City had a free 
Negro population of 14,083 in 1830, Philadelphia had 9,796 
and Boston, 1,875. Although free, the status of these Ne- 
groes was that of persons who were only half citizens.” 
Special restrictions were placed upon their exercise of 
suffrage by laws in 1813 and 1815. They had the right to 
engage in labor and trade and to own property. Accepting 
the opportunities which came to them and making use of 
them, there were Negroes who carved out economic secur- 
ity for themselves. The occupations represented among 


® Minutes of the Convention of Abolition Societies. 11th Ses., January 
13-15, 1806. Appendix, p. 35. 

* Peter Williams, An Oration on the Abolition of the Slave Trade, deliv- 
ered in the African Church in the City of New York. January 1, 1808, New 
York, 1808. 

1 Negro Population in the United States, 1790-1915. p. 45. 

“See also, Mary White Ovington, Half a Man; the Status of the Negro 
in New York, N. Y., 1911; A. H. Payne, ‘‘The Negro in New York Prior to 
1860,’’ Master’s thesis, Howard University, The Howard Review, June, 1923; 
James Weldon Johnson, Black Manhattan, N. Y., 1930. 
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them were blacksmiths, barbers, brick-makers, bricklayers, 
coopers, cabinet-makers, millers, plasterers, confectioners, 
bakers, cooks, fishermen, pilots, seamstresses, household 
servants, preachers, teachers and physicians. In spite of 
these evidences of advancement, there were many Negroes 
who were shiftless, lazy and improvident. Fleeing from 
slavery in Southern sections, in which they were subject to 
forced labor, and arriving in cities where Negroes were 
free, they easily drifted into idleness. These persons, how- 
ever, constituted only a small proportion of the entire 
Negro population. Some observers who saw these mem- 
bers of the Negro population concluded that this was the 
typical condition of all free Negroes.” 

A group consciousness had been slowly developing 
among the free Negroes of New York, and particularly 
among those who lived in the urban centers. Churches 
and schools assisted in this development. The spirit of 
freedom was actively present among them. This spirit ran 
all the way from protest and organization to open revolt 
and insurrection.* 

One of the first evidences of this activity was the pub- 
lication in New York in 1827 of Freedom’s Journal. It was 
the first periodical published by Negroes in the United 
States. The first issue appeared on March 16, 1827. and 
continued for approximately two years." It was published 
every Friday from No. 5 Varick Street. The Journal was 
a newspaper and a magazine combined. News, special 


“Cf. George E. Haynes, The Negro at Work in New York City, New 
York, 1912; A. G. Lindsay, ‘‘The Economie Condition of the Negroes in New 
York Prior to 1861,’’ Journal of Negro History, Vol. III. 

*% The Negro Insurrection of 1712 is described in Documents Relative to 
the Colonial History of the State of New York, Vol. V, p. 341 ff., and the 
insurrection of 1741 in Daniel Horsmandan, The New York Conspiracy; or 
A History of the Negro Plot, with the journal of the Proceedings against the 
conspirators at New York in the years 1741-42. New York, 1810. 

* Freedom’s Journal, March 30, 1827. For a full discussion of this 
journal see Bella Gross: ‘‘Freedom’s Journal and the Rights of All,’’ Jour- 
nal of Negro History, July, 1932, Vol. XVII, No. 3, pp. 241-286. 
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articles and correspondence were scattered through its 
pages. The editors were two young Negroes, Samuel EK. 
Cornish, as senior editor, and John B. Russwurm as junior 
editor. The Prospectus stated that the object of the pub- 
lication was not to raise controversy but to endeavor to be 
a champion in defense of oppressed humanity. It declared, 
‘‘Daily slandered, we think that there ought to be some 
channel of communion between us and the public through 
which a single voice may be heard in defense of five hun- 
dred thousand free people of colour.’’ After the first issue 
the paper turned its attention to colonization. Cornish, 
the editor, stated in the March 30th issue concerning the 
Colonization Society, ‘‘I do not believe that our southern 
brethren in general intend to do anything more than to 
provide a sort of safety valve by this Society to serve as 
an outlet for their free blacks and supernumeraries.’’ 

Freedom’s Journal was the beginning of a race con- 
scious movement which culminated in the Negro Conven- 
tions and laid the basis for the abolition movement. It 
made its appearance nearly four years prior to The Lib- 
erator. Societies and clubs were organized to support the 
paper. The Free African Schools had given the opportu- 
nity to hundreds to obtain an education. Many of them 
were artisans and middle class folk who were able to main- 
tain a paper. Agents for the paper were located in Maine, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, the District of Columbia, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Upper Canada, England and Hayti. 

When Freedom’s Journal suspended publication in 
1829, Samuel Cornish launched in New York City another 
paper, The Rights of All, on May 29, 1829. Only six issues 
of this paper have been discovered. Cornish undertook to 
use the new paper as a weapon against colonization and to 
fight prejudice which he regarded as ‘‘not against color 
but against condition.’’ In this respect, Cornish, although 
trained for the ministry, was the first of the Negro leaders 
of the nineteenth century to regard the economic approach 
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rather than the sentimental or the religious approaches as 
basic in the attitudes toward the Negro population. Free- 
dom’s Journal and The Rights of All were the precursors 
of the Abolition Movement among Negroes. They were 
the first public evidences that there were Negroes who 
were dissatisfied with slavery, colonization and color 
prejudice. 

The publication of these papers, the traveling agents 
who were sent among the free Negroes and the correspon- 
dence between the Negro societies led to the development 
of a group consciousness which represented a new era in 
Negro life and laid the basis for the American Abolition 
Movement. Among the supporters of these papers and 
later ones were the members of the literary societies.° The 
principal ones were the New York Philomathean Society, 
organized in 1830 under the leadership of Peter Ogden, 
which later became the Lodge of Odd Fellows, and the 
Phoenix Society, organized in 1833, which was organized 
‘‘to promote the improvement of the coloured people in 
morals, literature, and the mechanical arts.’’"® Other so- 
cieties were organized for literary purposes and the 
mutual advancement of their members. 

This new era in Negro life may be divided into three 
periods: (1) ‘*‘The Early Convention Period;’’ (2) ‘‘The 
Negro Abolitionists and their Activities;’’ and (3) ‘*The 
Struggle for Political Emancipation.’’ 


THe Earty CoNvENTION PERIOD 


The first general convention of Negroes in the United 
States met in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on September 


* Dorothy B. Porter, ‘‘The Organized Educational Activities of Negro 
Literary Societies, 1828-1846,’’ Journal of Negro Education, October, 1936, 

* Colored American, July 8, 1837; Charles B. Wilson, The Official Manual 
and History of the Grand United Order of Odd Fellows in America, p. 17, 
Philadelphia, 1894; Constitution and By-Laws of the Phoenix Society of New 
York, New York, 1835. 
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15, 1840. The New York delegates were Austin Steward, 
James W. C. Pennington and a Mr. Adams of Brooklyn.” 
These New Yorkers had been active in the origination of 
the convention idea. It was mainly the leadership and prior 
activity of Richard Allen, who lived in Philadelphia, which 
caused the selection of this city for this meeting.* A 
printed circular proposing a convention in New York City, 
signed by Peter Williams, Peter Volgelsang and Thomas 
L. Jennings, of this city, was shown to Richard Allen, who 
acted quickly and issued the call for Philadelphia, prior to 
action by the New Yorkers. This Convention protested 
against the program of the American Colonization Society. 
Resolutions were passed dealing with education, industry 
and agriculture. A permanent organization, the American 
Society for Free Persons of Colour, was established for 
improving the condition of Negroes and for the establish- 
ment of a Negro settlement in Upper Canada.” 

The next convention met in Philadelphia on the first 
Monday in June 1831, with delegates from New York again 
present. The most important item in the discussions of 
the convention, aside from the resolutions concerning slav- 
ery and freedom, was the plan to establish a college for 
Negroes on the manual labor plan. The Annual Conven- 
tion of Colored People met for the next year at Philadel- 
phia, June 4-15, 1832, with eight states represented by 
thirty delegates. Five of these delegates were from the 
state of New York. The following year another convention 
assembled from June 3 to 13 in Philadelphia in 1833 with 


7 The Liberator, October 23, 1831; ‘‘ First Colored Convention,’’ Anglo- 
African Magazine, Vol. I, No. 10, October, 1859, pp. 305-310. 

% Charles H. Wesley, Richard Allen: Apostle of Freedom, pp. 235-236. 

” Anglo-African Magazine, op. cit.; John Cromwell, Early Negro Con- 
vention Movement in America, p. 8; Occasional Papers, No. 9, Negro Acad- 
emy, Washington, 1921; The Liberator, April 1, 1833; The Emancipator, 
June 8, 1833; Harriette R. Short, Negro Conventions Prior to 1860 (unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, Howard University, 1936); Thaddenia O. House, Anti- 
Slavery Activities of Negroes in New York, 1830-1860 (unpublished Master’s 
thesis, Howard University, 1936). 
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fifteen delegates from New York present. John G. Stew- 
art, of Albany, was second vice-president; Ransom F. 
Wake, of New York City, was secretary; and Henry Og- 
den, of New York City, assistant secretary. During these 
four years, 1830 to 1833, the convention deliberations were 
dominated by the Philadelphians. However, a local conven- 
tion met in New York City in 1833. Thomas L. Jennings 
was chairman. The main objective of the convention was 
declared to be the immediate emancipation of the slaves 
and the moral and intellectual improvement of the free 
Negroes. This convention also endorsed the mission of 
William Lloyd Garrison to England in order to set forth 
‘the real condition of the colored man in the United States 
and to counteract the insidious and false representations 
of Mr. Elliot Cresson, agent of the American Colonization 
Society.’’° These conventions under Negro leadership an- 
tedated the anti-slavery conventions and the organization 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 

The next convention assembled in New York in 1834.*" 
This convention was under the leadership of the New 
Yorkers. Henry Sipkins, of New York, was elected presi- 
dent; William Hamilton, of New York, was chosen one of 
the vice-presidents and Benjamin F. Hughes, also of New 
York, secretary. The cause of abolition received major 
attention at this convention. The resolution on this sub- 
ject stated that since slavery was regarded as contrary 
to the precepts of Christianity and dangerous to the lib- 
erties of the country it should be abolished immediately. 
It was agreed that all means sanctioned by law, humanity 
and religion should be used to abolish slavery, to improve 
the character of the free Negroes and to secure for them 
‘‘equal civil and political rights and privileges with the 

* Minutes and Proceedings of the Third Annual Convention for the Im- 
provement of the Free People of Color, Philadelphia, 1833; Minutes of the 
Fourth Annual Convention for the Improvement of the Free People of Color, 
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™ Tbid., 1834. 
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whites.’’ Cooperation was urged with the anti-slavery 
societies.» Addresses were delivered and_ resolutions 
were adopted urging support for the Prudence Crandall 
School, the appointment of a day of prayer for the welfare 
of the Negroes, the establishment of societies for moral 
reform and temperance, the organization of Phoenix so- 
cieties, the patronage of those conveyances and establish- 
ments which granted the Negroes equal privileges for the 
money they expended, and opposition to the objects of the 
American Colonization Society. It was declared that slav- 
ery should be immediately abolished and approval and co- 
operation were voted for the work of the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

In the succeeding vears from 1830 to 1837 these annual 
national conventions were continued. The Convention of 
1837 was the last of the series. After that period up to the 
Civil War, the conventions were irregular. But scarcely 
a year passed without some convention assembling. Some 
of these were local and others were national. Through 
these inter-state conventions, the Negro leaders were 
manifesting interest and activity in the anti-slavery strug- 
gle and in the improvement of the status of the free Ne- 
gro population.”* These conventions were addressed and 
visited by distinguished leaders in the anti-slavery move- 
ment. Among these were William Lloyd Garrison, S. S. 
Jocelyn, Arthur Tappan and Lewis Tappan and others 
who were active participants in the struggle against 
slavery. 

In the meantime, during the meeting of these inde- 
pendent Negro conventions, were assembling anti-slavery 
conventions in which Negroes were active participants. 
When the American Anti-Slavery Society was established 
in Philadelphia, its constitution stated that the organiza- 
tion was not only to combat slavery but also ‘‘to elevate 


4 Tbid., p. 19. 
* Samuel R. Ward, Autobiography of a Fugitive Negro, p. 44. 
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the character and condition of the people of color by en- 
couraging their intellectual, moral and religious improve- 
‘ ment, and by removing public prejudice, that thus they 
may, according to their intellectual and moral worth, share 
an equality with the whites of civil and religious privi- 
leges.’’ These sentiments appealed to the Negro popu- 
lation and they responded with their membership and 
their activity in the movement. A Declaration of Senti- 
ment was issued by this first meeting in 1833. It was 
signed by sixty-two persons and among these were three 
Negroes. 

The subscription list of The Liberator showed many 
Negroes. They were contributors to the very first issue. 
Garrison featured in this issue an appeal to the ‘‘ Free Col- 
ored Brethren’’ in which he expressed the opinion that 
‘‘some patronage may be given’’ to The Liberator. This 
expectation was realized in the first year of the existence 
of the paper, for Garrison stated that there were 50 white 
subscribers and 400 Negro subscribers.** He reported, in 
1833, that there were one thousand Negro subscribers to 
The Liberator, and that they were ‘‘more punctual in their 
payments than any five hundred white subscribers whose 
names were placed indiscriminately in my subscription 
book.’’> In the same year a group of Negroes in New 
York City resolved that they would use every effort to 
procure subscriptions for The Liberator. 

When Garrison was planning his trip to England, he 
appealed to the New England Anti-Slavery Society and to 
his Negro subscribers to The Liberator. His mission was 
approved and money was contributed by the Society and 
by the Negroes for the payment of his fare one way to 
England.*®° When the time came for him to leave England, 

* Liberator, January 3, 1835; March 7, 1835; ‘‘Shall the Liberator 
Die?’’ (cireular), 1837. 

* Speeches Delivered at the Anti-Colonization Meeting in Exeter Hall, 


London, July 13, 1833, p. 11, Boston, 1833. 
* The Liberator, Vol. III, p. 179. 
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having no funds for the expense of his passage, he bor- 
rowed two hundred dollars from the Rev. Nathaniel Paul, 
a Negro clergyman of Albany, New York.” 

The agents of The Liberator were active in New York 
City which stood second on the list of subscribers by cities. 
In 1835, Garrison gratefully acknowledged in The Liber- 
ator the receipt of seventeen dollars from David Ruggles 
as a donation to the paper from ‘‘an association of ladies 
in New York.’’ Mrs. Hester Lane and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wright acted for the association. 

The support of Garrison and The Liberator by the free 
Negroes of New York was paralleled by their continued 
activity in the Anti-Slavery Movement. The First Annual 
Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society in 1834 lists 
four Negroes from New York as members of the Board 
of Managers. They were Samuel EK. Cornish, Theodore 
S. Wright, Christopher Rush and Peter Williams.** The 
names of three of these, Samuel EK. Cornish, Peter Wil- 
liams and Theodore S. Wright, were placed upon the 
Executive Committee of twelve, of which Arthur Tappan 
was the chairman. 


When the second annual meeting of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society took place in New York, May 12, 
1835, the roll of delegates included several Negro dele- 
gates. From New York City, there came Theodore S. 
Wright, Peter Williams, Christopher Rush and Samuel 
EK. Cornish, An address to the auxiliaries and friends 
issued by the Executive Committee of this Society was 
signed by two Negroes among the list of ten names. These 


7 The Liberator, Vol. II, No. 2, December 31, 1832; Vol. III, p. 179; 
Gilbert Barnes, Anti-Slavery Impulse (p. 24), quotes from a letter, Garrison 
to Lewis Tappan, which states, ‘‘It was exceedingly kind and truly reason- 
able in Brother Paul to lend the money to me so that I could return home 
without begging.’’ 

* First Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society, May 6, 
1834, pp. 35-36. 
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two were Samuel Cornish and Theodore 8. Wright.?? The 
former was selected as one of the five delegates to the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society. 

At the next annual meeting of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, May 10, 1836, Wright, Rush, Cornish and 
William Allen were again present and were members of 
the Board of Managers of the Society. Associated with 
these men were Thomas Van Rensselaer. Wright made a 
motion during the session that the auxiliary societies of 
the organization appoint standing committees for the pur- 
pose of introducing the free colored people to the ‘‘useful 
arts’’ and especially those who were desirous of learning 
and becoming apprentices.*° He was appointed as one of 
eight delegates to the New England Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion. In the same year, an appeal was addressed by the 
Executive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety to the People of the United States concerning the 
Right of Petition, then under discussion in the Congress 
of the United States. This appeal was signed by the 
Executive Committee, twelve in number, and among these 
signers were Samuel E. Cornish and Theodore S. 
Wright.*! These two persons with William Johnston were 
members of the Executive Committee of the Evangelical 
Union Anti-Slavery Society. William Johnston was the 
treasurer of the Society.** At the fourth annual meet- 
ing of the American Anti-Slavery Society, the Negroes 
who were present were Theodore 8. Wright, William P. 
Johnston, Philip A. Bell and Thomas Van Rensselaer. 
Wright and Cornish were again members of the Executive 
Committee of Twelve. Dr. James McCune Smith, a Negro 
physician of New York City, was one of the two auditors 

”® The Emancipator-Eztra, June 16, 1835; Second Annual Report of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, 1835, pp. 26-27. 

° Third Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 1836. p. 27. 

"The Anti-Slavery Examiner, August, 1836, Vol. I, No. 1. 


* Address, The Evangelical Union Anti-Slavery Society of New York to 
the Churches of Jesus Christ, p. 51. 
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of the books of the Treasurer of the fifth annual meeting 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society.** 

Local and state-wide anti-slavery organizations were 
supported by Negroes during this period. In Rochester 
and New York City there were Female Anti-Slavery So- 
cieties organized by Negro women. Geneva and Albany 
listed Negro anti-slavery societies as auxiliaries of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society.** The United Anti-Slav- 
ery Society of New York City, not only passed the usual 
resolutions and listened to addresses but also sent dele- 
gates to the fourth anniversary of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. These delegates were John Avin, Philip 
A. Bell, Thomas Van Rensselaer, Henry Graves and James 
Fields. Meetings were held also to oppose colonization as 
well as to encourage the abolition of slavery. Such a meet- 
ing was held at Catskill, New York, in 1833 with Robert 
Jackson as chairman and Morton Cross as_ secretary. 
The colonization plan was defined and denounced as ‘‘one 
of the wildest schemes ever devised by human beings or 
patronized by a body of enlightened men.’ Other socie- 
ties also opposed colonization. Individuals wrote letters 
to The Liberator and to newspapers revealing antagonis- 
tic attitudes towards the objectives of the Colonization 
Society. The Negroes of Rochester held a meeting with 
Rev. John P. Thompson, chairman, and Reuben Malvin, 
secretary, and expressed their views upon slavery and 
also upon civic matters.*® 

The activities of these Negro leaders, the competition 
which developed between the workers of the two races and 
the rise of opposition to abolition led to efforts to break up 

*% Third Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 1836, pp. 
94-95; Fourth Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 1837, 
pp. 18, 19, 28; Fifth Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, 1838, pp. 24, 44. 

* Fourth Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 1837, pp. 
130-133. 


*® The Emancipator, November 2, 1833, p. 106. 
* The Liberator, Vol. IV, No. 2, January 11, 1834. 
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the abolition meetings and to commit acts of violence upon 
Negroes and their white friends. An Anti-abolition riot oc- 
eurred in New York City in 1833 and at Utica in 1834. 
In this year there were several riots in New York City. 
The homes of whites and Negroes were demolished. The 
office of David Ruggles, an outstanding Negro leader, was 
fired.*7 On July 4, 1834, an anti-slavery meeting was an- 
nounced for this date. A mob assembled and dispersed 
the meeting. A second meeting was interrupted by a mob, 
but T. L. Jennings directed a missile at the leader of the 
mob. Others offered resistance. Ward and others, how- 
ever, were arrested and put in jail. While spending the 
night of July 7, 1834, in jail, Ward states that he made an 
‘‘oath of allegiance to the anti-slavery cause.’’** 

This early convention period was the training ground 
for the rise and development of an abolition leadership. 
Several of these leaders were unusual personalities of 
more than average abilities. 


Necro ABOLITIONISTS AND THEIR WorK 


There were Negroes in New York who took leading 
parts in the Abolition Movement, as it developed more and 
more of the militant spirit after 1830. The first in point 
of time was Peter Williams, Jr. His father, Peter Wil- 
liams, Sr., had occupied an important place in Methodism 
among the Negroes of New York. Peter Williams, Jr., 
entered the Protestant Episcopal Church, was ordained 
to the priesthood and became rector of St. Phillips Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in New York City. He served 
as rector of this church for twenty years. His Oration on 
the Slave Trade, previously mentioned, had the flavor of 
popular eloquence, but it was hoped by the committee 
which sponsored its publication that it might be ‘‘a means 


* The Liberator, July 4, 1835. Samuel R. Ward, Autobiography of a Fu- 
gitive Negro, p. 46. 
*Tbid., p. 46-53. 
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of enlightening the minds of some and of promoting the 
great work of emancipation, as it relates to the African 
race in general, who are still held in bondage in the United 
States, and in other parts of the world.’’ In later years 
his failure to speak unequivocally on the subject of Afri- 
can Colonization led to a decline in his popularity as a 
leader of the Negroes of New York. His action, however, 
was due to an admonition from Bishop Onderdonk, who 
requested him to desist from his anti-colonization activi- 
ties.*® His connection, however, with the anti-slavery so- 
cieties showed that he was still of the anti-slavery point 
of view. 

Another character was Nathaniel Paul, who was the 
pastor of the Hamilton Street Baptist Church in Albany, 
New York. He became interested in the Negro colony 
of Wilberforce in Canada and decided to aid in the estab- 
lishment of a school there. His first important public 
manifestation of interest in the anti-slavery movement was 
the publication in 1827 of an address on the celebration 
of the Abolition of Slavery in New York.*® He went to 
England in 1831 in order to raise funds for his proposed 
school. His contacts with William Lloyd Garrison led to 
his continued interest in abolition. During the address of 
Garrison at Exeter Hall, London, he referred to Paul as 
‘fa gentleman with whom the proudest or best man on 
earth need not blush to associate.’ Paul was also a 
member of the Glasgow Emancipation Society.” He gave 
evidence before a Parliamentary Committee which was in- 
vestigating slavery in 1832. The funds loaned to Garrison 
by Paul were to be repaid by Garrison to Lewis Tappan, 

* Colored American, March 4, 1837; William C. Nell, Colored Patriots of 
the American Revolution, pp. 320-322. 

“ Nathaniel Paul, An Address Delivered on the Celebration of the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the State of New York, New York, 1827; Freedom’s 
Journal, August 10, 1827. 

“Garrison, Story of His Life, Vol. I, p. 375. 


“<¢Britain and America, United in the Cause of Universal Freedom,’’ 
Third Annual Report of the Glasgow Emancipation Society, 1837, p. 7. 
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but correspondence seems to indicate that this debt was 
not paid, at least with any immediacy.** Paul married 
an Englishwoman. Her experiences in the United States 
were not pleasant, according to her own accounts.** This 
situation, when considered in connection with Paul’s ear- 
lier interest in the plan for Canadian colonization, may 
account for his departure from Albany for the Wilber- 
force Colony in Canada. He later returned to Albany and 
died there in 1839. 

The anti-colonization movement as well as the anti- 
slavery movement among Negroes gave opportunity to the 
leadership of Samuel Cornish, the senior editor of Free- 
dom’s Journal. He was born in Sussex County, Delaware, 
in 1795. He came to Philadelphia when he was about 
twenty years of age. His early education was pursued 
in the Free African Schools. He became interested in 
the Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia and was present- 
ed as a candidate for the ministry.” His examination 
showed that he had been instructed in literary and theo- 
logical subjects.*® He came to New York in 1821 and or- 
ganized the first Negro Presbyterian Congregation in 
January, 1822, with twenty-four members.** This congre- 
gation was located on New Demeter Street.*® He con- 
tinued as minister of this church until 1827, when he was 
succeeded by Rev. Theodore S. Wright. 

During 1826, Cornish wrote articles to the New York 
City newspapers concerning the Negro population. He re- 
plied to the criticism of the Negroes published in some of 


* Austin Stewart, Twenty-two Years a Slave and Forty Years a Free- 
man, p. 263. 

“ The Liberator, October 15, 1841; March 17, 1853; Austin Stewart, op. 
cit., p. 264. 

“William Catto, A Semi-Centennial Discourse on the First African 
Church of Philadelphia, p. 39; See H. N. Christian, Samuel Cornish, Pioneer 
Negro Journalist (unpublished Master’s thesis, Howard University, 1936). 

“Minutes and Proceedings, Philadelphia Presbytery, 1817-1820, p. 259. 

“ Greenleaf, History of the Churches of New York, pp. 152 ff. 

“Records of the New York Presbytery, Vol. III, pp. 6-21. 
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the local newspapers. He stated that the conduct of some 
of the lower class of whites was worse than that of the 
same class of blacks and that there were many colored 
men ‘‘of education and refinement and of independent 
means, who deplored the acts of the masses.’’** He con- 
tended that the evils of Negro behavior were due to 
slavery and not to eméncipation. 

Two weeks after the first issue of Freedom’s Journal, 
Cornish began to express doubt about the practicability 
of African Colonization and the motives of the Coloniza- 
tion Society.°° Cornish retired from his position as editor 
on September 14, 1827, and left the paper in charge of 
Russwurm, who was graduated from Bowdoin College in 
1826 and was the first Negro college graduate in the 
United States of whom we have reecord.®! Cornish, how- 
ever, accepted appointment as general agent. He was 
also agent for the African Free Schools in 1827 and 1828. 
Russwurm then turned to the support of Colonization. He 
resigned as editor in March, 1829, and sailed for Liberia. 
Cornish returned as editor, but in May he began the pub- 
lication of ‘‘ Rights of All.’’ In the meantime, Russwurm 
went to Liberia and started there in 1831, The Liberia 
Herald. His influence thereafter was lost to the anti- 
slavery movement in the United States. 

On the contrary, Cornish began to be more active in 
this movement. He attended the Negro conventions. He 
was interested in the plan for the Negro Manual Labor 
College and was agent for the Phoenix Society. Late in 
1836, another publication appeared, The Weekly Advocate, 
which appeared in January and February, 1837.°? It was 
said that Cornish was interested in writing the editorials, 
although Philip Bell was the proprietor. 

* Alice D. Adams, The Neglected Period of Anti-Slavery in America, 
p. 92. 

© Freedom’s Journal, March 30, 1827. 

"'W. M. Brewer, ‘‘John Russwurm,’’ Journal of Negro History, Vol. 


XIII, No. 4, October, 1928, pp. 413-422. 
" Weekly Advocate, February 18, 1837. 
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On March 4, 1837, The Colored American was issued 
with Cornish as editor; Charles B. Ray, general agent, and 
Phillip A. Bell, proprietor. This journal constantly 
exposed the evils of slavery. The Prospectus of the paper 
stated: 

‘‘This paper is designed to be organ of Colored Americans, to 
be looked to as their own, and devoted to their interests, through 
which they can make known their views to the public, can com- 
municate with each other and their friends, and their friends 
with them; and to maintain their well-known sentiments on the 
subject of Abolition and Colonization, viz..—emancipation without 


expatriation—the extirpation of prejudice—the enactment of 
equal laws, and a full and free investiture of their rights as men 


and citizens. ’’5% 


That this work was well done is testified to by Arthur Tap- 
pan who said ‘‘It ably advocates the emancipation of the 
enslaved, and the elevation of the free colored people; and 
to this end it urged upon the whites the abolition of castes 
and on their own people a thorough education.’** The 
paper soon had a circulation of 1,250 copies weekly, a staff 
of three and thirty-six agents. The paper was continued 
under Charles B. Ray as editor after Cornish resigned 
April 18, 1838. It ceased publication in 1842. Cornish 
occupied an important place in the Abolition Movement 
and in the leadership of the Negro population. His great- 
est contribution to Negro life was in the field of journal: 
ism, although he could be listed as minister, educator and 
social worker as well as editor. 

A co-worker with Cornish was Theodore 8. Wright. 
He was the successor of Cornish as pastor of the First 
Colored Presbyterian Church, corner of William and 
Frankfort Streets, New York City. He was, prior to this, 
a student at Princeton Theological Seminary. While study- 
ing there, he said that F'reedom’s Journal appeared to the 
faculty and students ‘‘like a clap of thunder.’ After 


The Colored American, March 11, 1837. 
“ Arthur Tappan, op. cit., p. 41. 
® The Liberator, October 13, 1837. 
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coming to New York, he participated in Anti-Slavery As- 
semblies. He delivered an address before the New Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Convention in 1836. His address before 
the New York State Anti-Slavery Society at Utica, New 
York, in 1837, was one of the high spots in his speaking 
eareer. His platform was the inalienable rights of man. 
He spoke against colonization, slavery and prejudice. He 
urged his hearers to destroy prejudice, ‘‘live and talk it 
down and consider the colored man in the church, on the 
stage, on the steamboat, in the public house and in all 
places. Then the death blow to slavery will be struck.’”® 
He spoke before the same society calling attention to the 
exclusion of Negroes from jobs, their lack of educational 
opportunities, their need for religious worship and their 
discomfort in travel. He was an agent for the New Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society and spent a great deal of his 
time in travel and in lecturing on slavery.®*’ He was an 
active leader in Anti-Slavery activities within and outside 
of the state. 

A contemporary of Cornish and Wright was Phillip A. 
Bell. He was the inspiration for The Colored American. 
Under his management the paper was ably conducted and 
continued for a longer period than any of its predecessors. 
He possessed fine powers of analysis and a vivid imagina- 
tion. He left New York after retiring from the manage- 
ment of the paper. The convention meetings found him 
always present and active in the organization of abolition. 

When Cornish retired as editor of The Colored Ameri- 
can he was succeeded by Charles B. Ray. He was a well 
educated and a vigorous editor and was long identified 
with the work of abolition. National and state assemblies 
were impressed by his speeches and his active interest.®* 


The Liberator, Vol. VII, October 13, 1837; Colored American, October 
14, 1837. 

*? Thid., December 16, 1837. 

"F. T. Ray, Sketch of the Life of Rev. Charles B. Ray, New York, 1887. 
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Ray rendered valuable service also as an agent of the un- 
derground railroad. 

Of those who participated in the work of the early 
abolition campaign none stand higher than David Ruggles, 
who also resided in New York City. His main contribu- 
tion to the work of abolition was his connection with the 
New York Committee of Vigilance. This organization 
grew out of a meeting of the Friends of Human Rights, 
white and colored, who met on November 20, 1835, in or- 
der to take measures to prevent the kidnapping of free 
Negroes in the city and their sale to the South as slaves. 
Robert Brown was selected as chairman and David Rug- 
gles as secretary, and the committee was to be known as 
the New York Committee of Vigilance. Other members 
of the Committee were William Johnston, George B. Bar- 
ker and J. W. Higgins. Their expressed objects were: 
(1) to protect unoffending, defenseless and endangered 
persons of color, by securing their rights as far as prac- 
ticable; (2) by obtaining for them when arrested, under 
the pretext of being fugitive slaves, such protection as the 
law will allow.*® 

The Committee disclaimed any connection with the anti- 
slavery societies, but it was believed that the principles 
of the society could be brought into practice. They be- 
lieved that they could in ‘‘individual spheres of action 
prove ourselves practical abolitionists.’"° The Com- 
mittee devoted its attention during its first year of work 
to aid to persons arriving from the South, suspected per- 
sons on incoming and departing vessels, the proceedings 
of slave agents and kidnappers, the arrests of persons 
claimed as fugitive slaves, the recovery of persons de- 
tained in the South and the recovery of property due col- 
ored persons. 


°° The First Annual Report of the New York Committee of Vigilance for 
the Year 1837, p. 4, New York, 1831. 
© Tbid., p. 13; The Colored American, April 4, October 7, 1837. 
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The anniversary of the New York Vigilance Committee 
was held at the Presbyterian Church, Thompson and 
Houston Streets, January 16, 1837. Rev. Theodore S. 
Wright was chairman and David Ruggles was secretary. 
The Executive Committee appointed at this meeting was 
composed of J. W. Higgins, chairman, William Johnston, 
treasurer, David Ruggles, secretary, Theodore 8S. Wright, 
George R. Barker, Thomas Van Rensselaer, Robert Brown 
and Samuel E. Cornish. The Committee reported that 
there had been a total expenditure of $1,228.71 and that 
this amount had been collected by subscriptions. The bulk 
of it was collected by the ladies from their friends at the 
rate of one penny a week. The number of persons ‘‘pro- 
tected from slavery by the Committee of Vigilance to 
January 16, 1837, was three hundred and thirty-five.*’ The 
Committee made no advertisement of its work, for in their 
opinion, it was best ‘‘to make but little noise and to have 
our operations but little known or seen, yet by slavehold- 
ers to be greatly felt.’ Ruggles continued as the secre- 
tary of the Committee until his health was impaired and he 
had become practically blind. It was said that through 
him over six hundred slaves escaped from southern states 
to Canada or to places of security this side of the St. 
Lawrence. He was described as ‘‘one of the founders of 
the celebrated underground railroad.’ 

Ruggles was the most intrepid of this group of abolli- 
tionists. He had no patience with ‘‘prudence,’’ ‘‘expe- 
diency,’’ and ‘‘neutrality,’’ for he regarded these as ‘‘the 
offspring of obedience and cowardice. He praised those 
who took ‘‘but one side of two opposing interests.’ We 

" Tbid., pp. 83-84. 

* Report of the New York State Vigilance Committee, 1853, p. 2. 

* Samuel J. May, Some Recollections of Our Anti-Slavery Conflict, p. 285. 

“William Wells Brown, The Rising Son, or The Antecedents and Ad- 
vancement of the Colored Race, p. 434. Boston, 1876. 

® Ruggles ‘‘An Appeal to the Colored Citizens of New York and Else- 


where in Behalf of the Press,’’ The Emancipator and Journal of Public 
Morals, Vol. III, No. 5, February 3, 1835. 
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know little of the ways in which he obtained his formal 
education, but he manifested a considerable educational 
equipment. He entered business and became a publisher 
and bookseller at 65 Lispenard Street, now Broadway. 
In 1834, he began the publication of pamphlets on the slav- 
ery questions. One of these was The ‘‘Extinguisher’’ Ex- 
tinguished, or David M. Reese, M. D. ‘‘used up’’ by David 
Ruggles, a man of color. This pamphlet was a reply to 
Dr. David M. Reese’s A Brief Review of the First Annual 
Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and to a 
pamphlet by Herman Howlett’s An Address on Slavery 
and against Immediate Emancipation, published in 1834. 

Ruggles’ method was to refer to pages in Reese’s 
pamphlet and to make remarks upon them. Ruggles stated 
that his zeal was ‘‘to promote the welfare of my brethren 
in bonds,’’ and that he believed firmly in ‘‘the cause of 
immediate and universal emancipation.’’ He answered 
every argument of the two pamphlets. He directed at- 
tention to the charge of the desire for amalgamation by 
the abolitionists, and while he asserted that he had no 
desire for it, he denied that ‘‘intermarriages between the 
whites and blacks are unnatural.’’ He asks, ‘‘But why is 
it that it seems to you so repugnant to marry your sons, 
and daughters to colored persons?’’ and he replies, ‘‘Sim- 
ply because public opinion is against it. Nature teaches no 
such repugnance, but experience has taught me that edu- 
eation only does. Do children feel and exercise that preju- 
dice towards colored persons? Do not colored and white 
children play together promiscuously until the white is 
taught to despise the colored ?’’® 

In 1838, Reese produced another attack upon the Ameri- 
ean Anti-Slavery Society. Ruggles issued another reply, 
‘* Antidote for a poisonous combination recently prepared 
by a citizen of New York alias Dr. Reese, entitled ‘An Ap- 
peal to reason and religion of American Christians,’ also, 


* Ruggles, ‘‘Eztinguisher’’ Extinguished —, pp. 12, 13, 14. 
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David Meredith Reese’s ‘Humbugs’ dissected. This was a 
pamphlet of 32 pages in which sentences were quoted and, 
as Ruggles states, ‘‘dissected’’ by him. In referring to 
the Vigilance Committee, he stated, ‘‘the slaveholder has 
no legal right to any human being residing or sojourning 
temporarily or otherwise in the State of New York. The 
laws of our state do not recognize property in men, but 
consider every human being as the proprietor of his own 
person.’’*? Sarcasm, invective and vituperative state- 
ments were used with effectiveness by Ruggles. 

In his ‘‘ Appeal to the Colored Citizens of New York and 
elsewhere in behalf of the Press’’ Ruggles vigorously 
urged that efforts be pressed to bring about ‘‘the universal 
emancipation of our enslaved brethren from the iron bonds 
of physical servitude, and our own emancipation from the 
shackles of ignorance and the scorn of prejudice. He was 
convinced that the hope for victory was in the power of 
the press. He directed a part of his appeal to aid the 
press to the women of the race. He wrote to them, ‘‘my 
hopes for sustenance of the press, for the triumphant suc- 
cess of our cause, is centered in you.’’® 

In August, 1838, The Mirror of Liberty, a quarterly 
magazine edited by Ruggles, made its appearance. Only 
two numbers of this magazine were published. Its dis- 
tinction lies in the fact that it was the first magazine edited 
by Negroes. In 1842, he gave up his work in New York 
and moved to Northampton, Massachusetts, where he be- 
came the proprietor of a water-cure establishment.” He 
continued to write occasional letters to anti-slavery papers 
until his death in 1849. 

Another paper made its appearance in 1842, following 
the discontinuance of The Colored American. This paper 


* Ruggles, Antidote —, p. 21. 

® The Emancipator and Journal of Public Morals, February 10, 1835, 
Vol. III, Not. 6. 

° The Liberator, September 29, 1847; December 21, 1849. 
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was known as The National Watchman and was published 
in Troy, New York. The editor was William G. Allen. 
Henry Highland Garnet was associated with him. Allen 
was a graduate of Oneida Institute and later studied law 
in Boston. After the suspension of the publication of The 
National Watchman in 1847, Allen was appointed one of 
the teachers at New York Central College, MceGrawville, 
New York. The Elevator, Ram’s Horn and The Genius of 
Freedom were also published by Negroes between 1845 
and 1847. These papers used plain, direct language in 
espousing emancipation. Specific and personal applica- 
tions were not as direct as those in The Liberator. The 
editorials were mild but courageous. 

Several Negro artists were associated with the work 
of emancipation. Among these was Patrick Reason, an 
engraver. He was described as ‘‘a gentleman of ability 
and a fine artist who stands high as an engraver in New 
York City.’’ Some of his engravings were used as colo- 
phons or frontispieces for the biographies of fugitive 
slaves and for anti-slavery publications. One of these en- 
gravings was used for the widely publicized narrative of 
the experiences of James Williams, a fugitive slave. 

From many ranks and places there were Negro abolli- 
tionists who took the front rank among their people in 
the fight against slavery. They stood with their brothers 
of lighter hue for a free America. Beside Garrison, Phil- 
lips, Weld, the Tappans and others were Negroes whose 
contributions have been both neglected and forgotten. 
Their struggle was not only against slavery, for they 
themselves were only half-free. While carrying forward 
the work against slavery, they directed their attention also 
to local conditions which required change. Their special 
eoncern was also the civil and political disabilities which 
were placed upon them and prevented them from becom- 
ing free men and citizens of the republic. 
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Crviz AND PouiticAL EMANCIPATION 


The struggle against slavery was paralleled by the 
effort to have the privileges of citizenship extended to Ne- 
groes.”? The leaders of the first period, those of the thir- 
ties, gave way to those of another period, those of the for- 
ties and fifties. Wright, Bell, Paul, Williams, Ruggles 
were succeeded by Garnet, Ward, Douglass, Reason, Ray, 
and Smith. Emancipation was now to be pressed upon a 
new basis. The first constitution of the state of New York, 
adopted on April 20, 1777, made no reference to race, 
creed, color or previous condition. The vote was extended 
to all free persons who possessed property valued at forty 
pounds.”* As a matter of practice Negro voters were fre- 
quently rejected at the polls. On April 9, 1811, proof of 
freedom was required of all Negroes seeking to vote.” 
In 1813 and in 1815 additional amendments were made to 
this law. As a result, many Negroes were prevented from 
voting.” In 1821, the Constitutional Convention enacted 
a provision of a property qualification of two hundred and 
fifty dollars for Negro voters.’* The property qualifica- 
tion for whites was abolished in 1826. The required length 
of residence for whites was one year and for Negroes 
three years. These discriminations prevented many free 
Negroes from becoming real citizens of the state. 

In spite of these obstacles, there were Negroes who en- 

See also Olbrich, Emil, The Development of Sentiment on Negro Suf- 
rage to 1860, University of Wisconsin, 1912; Dixon Ryan Fox, ‘‘The Negro 
Vote in Old New York,’’ Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XXXII, June, 
1917; Leo H. Hireh, Jr., ‘‘New York and the Negro from 1783 to 1865,’’ 
Journal of Negro History, Vol. XVI; John G. Speed, ‘‘The Negro in New 
York,’’ Harper’s Weekly, December 22, 1900; Bernice C. Williams, The Ne- 
gro in Politics in New York (unpublished Master’s thesis, Howard Univer- 
sity, 1937). 

7 Laws of the State of New York, Comprising the Constitution and the 
Acts of the Legislature Since the Revolution, Vol. I. 

= Journal of the Assembly of the State of New York, 1811, pp. 401-406; 
New York Evening Post, April 16, 1811. 

% New York Spectator, April 19, 1815. 

“ Debates and Proceedings, 1821, p. 185. 
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deavored to exercise the functions of citizenship. Lead- 
ers and organizations encouraged this activity. An ad- 
dress by the Negro Convention in New York in 1834 to the 
colored people of the state urged them to purchase prop- 
erty so that they might qualify as voters. The Colored 
American in 1837 pointed out the admission of the 
*fodiousness of the law which required of every colored 
American citizen, who shall enjoy the privilege of the right 
of suffrage, the possession of $250 free hold estate.’’ This 
paper would ever argue against its unjustice and unconsti- 
tutionality and urge ‘‘our friends who do not possess that 
qualification to regard it as a right and continue to use 
it as such.’’® 

In 1837, all except a small number of the 44,000 Ne- 
groes of the state were still disfranchised.** However, on 
March 4, Negroes of the state sent three petitions for the 
suffrage to the Legislature. The first, signed by 605 men 
and 271 women, was twenty-five feet in length. It request- 
ed that all vestiges of slavery should be abolished. The 
second was 23 feet in length and was signed by 489 men 
and 272 women. This petition demanded also the right 
of jury trial for Negroes suspected of being fugitive slaves. 
The third requested the amendment of the state constitu- 
tion so that male citizens without distinction of color 
could vote. This petition was 20 feet in length and was 
signed by 620 men. Agents of The Colored American 
traveled through the state of New York in the autumn 
of 1837 circulating petitions to the legislature for the sig- 
natures of the people.** These petitions and resolutions 
were received, but in no case were they approved by the 
legislature.” 

Such action only served to stimulate the Negroes to 


*% The Colored American, April 29, 1837. 

* Tbid., March 11, 1837. 

7 Thid. 

* Ibid., August 1, 1837. 

* Journal of the Assembly of New York, 1837, pp. 414-417. 
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redouble their efforts to gain the franchise. The Political 
Improvement Association of New York City was called to 
meet, by an order of the secretary, Charles L. Reason. 
Additional signatures upon petitions were to be sought and 
plans for a future campaign were to be made.*° This 
meeting assembled on October 11, 1838, at Broadway Hall. 
Thomas L. Jennings presided and Reason served as sec- 
retary. Ward committees were appointed. After ad- 
dresses, the following resolution was adopted: 


‘*Resolved, that the laudable and increased exertions of our pre- 
scribed brethren of this state, and particularly of the City of 
New York, for the removal of unequal constitutional and legal 
disabilities, by which their dearer rights are infringed, is an in- 
creased proof that a people determined, shall be free.’’*! 

A few days after this, on October 29, the Colored Free- 
holders of the City and County of New York held a meet- 
ing with Timothy Seamon as chairman. Resolutions were 
adopted. One directed attention to the condition of the 
Negro population resulting from the racial condition in 
the constitution. Another urged Negro voters to cast their 
votes for representatives who were in favor of ‘‘abolish- 
ing all distinctions in the constitutional rights of the citi- 
zens of the state.’**? Committees had been appointed at 
the Utica meetings in September, 1838, to secure from 
eandidates for governor and lieutenant governor their 
views upon changes in the constitution abolishing race 
distinctions. In the November elections Negroes were 
urged to vote for those men who favored such constitu- 
tional changes.** ‘*The Political Association’’ which arose 
in 1838 was another organization for this purpose. It 
was planned to organize auxiliaries in every town and vil- 
lage in the state. In the meantime, Negroes were entreated 
by the editors of The Colored American to buy property 


© The Colored American, September 29, 1838. 
* Tbid. 

= Tbid., October 20, November 3, 1838 
Ibid. November 17, 1838. 
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to qualify as voters and then to ‘‘call upon the legislature 
through the ballot box’’ for the desired change.™* 

Divisions developed among the abolition societies, con- 
cerning these political associations. The New York Anti- 
Slavery Society on September 20, 1837, adopted resolu- 
tions favoring the extension of the suffrage and proposing 
an investigation of ‘‘the legal disabilities and inequalities 
which the constitution and laws of this state attach to 
people of color.’** On the contrary, the Broadway Taber- 
nacle Anti-Slavery Society opposed political organization 
and expressed the desire to hold aloof from it.8¢ This di- 
vision was the beginning of the cleavage between the po- 
litical and non-political factions of the abolitionists.** 

Outstanding among those Negro leaders who were 

carrying forward this fight were the abolitionists previous- 
ly named and several others. Among these was Henry 
Highland Garnet. He was born in Maryland, December 
23, 1815. He was brought from there by his fugitive slave 
parents to New York in 1825, when Henry was only 
ten years old. He attended the New York African Free 
School, Canaan Academy, New Hampshire, and Oneida 
Institute, Whitesboro, New York. His first address in the 
anti-slavery cause was delivered at the meeting of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society in 1840. At this meeting, 
he presented a resolution ‘‘that all the rights and immuni- 
ties of American citizens are justly due to the people of 
eolor, who have ever been, and still are willing to con- 
tribute their full share to enrich and defend our commen 
country.’** That same year he became the teacher of a col- 
ored district school at Troy, New York, and the editor of a 

* Thid., December 8, 15, 1838. 

© The Emancipator, October 5, 1837. 

* Proceedings of the Broadway Tabernacle Anti-Slavery Society of New 
York, December 21, 1838. 

See Fourth Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 1837, 
‘<Politieal Action,’’ p. 113 ff; Speech of Gerrit Smith in the Pittsburgh Con- 


vention, August 12, 1852. 
% The Liberator, November 4, 1845. 
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weekly paper, The Clarion. This paper’s objective was to 
aid the Negro in all aspects of his emancipation. He at- 
tended the Convention of the Liberty Party in Buffalo in 
1843 and delivered an address. He became a zealous ad- 
vocate of this new political organization.*® The Liberty 
Party had been launched at Areade, New York, in 1840. 
Gerrit Smith was one of its leaders, and James G. Birney 
was nominated by it that year for the presidency of the 
United States. 

Another advocate of political activity was Samuel 
Ringold Ward. He was born in Maryland in 1817 and was 
brought from there by his fugitive slave parents to New 
York City. He attended Oneida Institute, which admitted 
Negro students. Between 1840 and 1850 he traveled ex- 
tensively in the state of New York, lecturing and encour- 
aging the Negro people in their fight for freedom. Freder- 
ick Douglass said of him, ‘‘In depth of thought, fluency 
of speech, readiness of wit, logical exactness and general 
intelligence, Ward has no successor in the race.’’*° He 
joined the Liberty Party and cast his vote for it. He was 
active in this struggle and maintained always until he 
left the United States for Canada in 1851 that the political 
issue was a vital one.*? 

Charles L. Reason, Secretary of the Political Associa- 
tion, who was called later to a professorship of Mathe- 
matics and Belles-Lettres in New York Central College, 
MecGrawville, New York, continued to be active in this 
cause. George B. Vashon and William G. Allen were also 
professors at this institution. A poem by Reason entitled 
‘“‘The Spirit Voice: or Liberty Calls to the Disfranchised’’ 
was regarded as of exceptional abolition value. <A stanza 
was: 


® Henry Highland Garnet, 4 Memorial Discourse, p. 33. 

© Douglass, Life and Times, p. 345. 

“Samuel Ringold Ward, Autobiography of a Fugitive Negro, pp. 44, 75, 
Wt, 78: 
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‘‘Come! rouse ye brothers, rouse! a peal now breaks, 
From lowest island to our gallant lakes, 

"Tis summoning you, who long in bonds have lain, 
To stand up manful on the battle plain, 

Each as a warrior, with his armour bright, 
Prepared to battle in a bloodless fight.’’®? 

Meanwhile, J. W. Loguen in the western part of New 
York was leading the political fight. He was born a slave 
in Tennessee in 1813 and escaped to Rochester, New York. 
He attended one of the schools there and later entered 
Oneida Institute. In 1841 he went to Syracuse and opened 
a school. Soon he began to preach and lecture. He be- 
came interested in the Liberty and Free Soil parties and 
campaigned frequently for them.” 

Other representative Negro leaders were interested and 
active in the work of emancipation. Among these should 
be mentioned James McCune Smith, a Negro physician, a 
graduate of the University of Glasgow, who wrote articles 
and pamphlets vindicating the rights of the Negro and 
participated in the conventions; Sojourner Truth, religion- 
ist and anti-slavery lecturer; Alexander Crummel, able 
speaker, minister, writer and traveler; James W. C. Pen- 
nington, minister and author, who received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from the University of Heidelberg; 
reorge B. Vashon, lawyer and professor of languages at 
New York Central College; George T. Downing, business 
man and acceptable speaker; Harriet Tubman, under- 
ground railroad operator, and hundreds of others who 
were identified with the struggle for freedom. 

The influence of Frederick Douglass in New York 
state does not become significant until the late forties. 
Born a slave in Maryland in 1817, escaping to New York 
City and then with the aid of Ruggles and the Vigilance 
Committee to New Bedford, Massachusetts, he made his 


"WwW. J. Simmons, Men of Mark, p. 1108. 
® The Rev. J. W. Loguen as a Slave and as a Freeman, Syracuse, N. Y., 
1858, pp. 372, 379. 
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first public appearances as an agent of the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society. In this capacity, he traveled in 
1843 in New England, and shortly thereafter he made a 
trip to England. In 1847 he attended the National Con- 
vention of Colored People at Troy, New York. Douglass 
sponsored the following resolution: 


‘*Resolved, that our only hope for peaceful Emancipation in 
this land is based on a firm, devoted and unceasing assertion of 
our rights and a full, free and determined exposure of our multi- 
plied wrongs. 

‘‘Resolved, that, in the language of inspired wisdom, there 
shall be no peace to the wicked, and that this guilty nation shall 
have no peace, and that we will do all that we can to agitate! 
AGITATE!! AGITATE!!! till our rights are restored and our breth- 
ren are redeemed from their cruel chains.’’®* 


This convention concerned itself not only with emanci- 
pation but with other important matters. Approval was 
given to a plan for the establishment of a college for Ne- 
groes. <A resolution was passed expressing gratitude to 
Gerrit Smith for his donations of land to Negroes. A 
plan was also proposed for the organization of a Jamaican 
trading company. 

During this period, Douglass was still placing his hopes 
in the non-political activities of the anti-slavery societies. 
He attended a meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society in January, 1842, in which the question of political 
action was raised. This sentiment for political activity 
was being pressed by such a growing minority that the 
Garrisonian majority presented a resolution opposing any 
third party or political action. Douglass said during this 
discussion, ‘‘The difficulty with the third party is that it 
disposes men to rely upon political and not moral action— 
my friend says that all that has been accomplished for 
this cause has been through the instrumentalities of polit- 


“ Proceedings of the National Convention of Colored People and Their 
Friends Held in Troy, 1847, p. 32; The North Star, Vol. 1, No. 1, Decem- 
ber 3, 1847. 
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ical action. I do not believe it. I ask you, What this leg- 
islation has done? * * * Was it political action that re- 
moved your prejudices and raised in your mind a holy 
zeal for human rights?’ Within a very few years, 
however, Douglass abandoned this position on realizing 
the value of political action and cast his lot with the 
abolitionists thus engaged. 

In 1843, Douglass associated himself with Willis C. 
Hodges and Thomas Van Rensselaer in the publication of 
The Ram’s Horn, a newspaper which was planned to ex- 
press the views of the Negro population of the state. After 
eighteen months this paper went out of circulation. On 
December 3, 1847, The North Star, with Frederick Doug- 
lass as editor, made its appearance. The Prospectus stated 
that its object would be ‘‘to attack slavery in all of its 
forms and aspects; advocate Universal Emancipation; 
exact the standard of public morality; promote the moral 
and intellectual improvement of the colored people; and 
to hasten the day of freedom to our three million enslaved 
fellow-countrymen.’’ It has been said that the most ef- 
fective work of Douglass for emancipation was conducted 
through The North Star, which later changed its name to 
Frederick Douglass’ Paper. 

While Douglass was liberal in his views, he did not 
sympathize with the radicalism of Garnet. In 1843, Garnet 
urged the Negro slaves to cease to work for those who 
would not pay them. Said he, ‘‘If a band of heathen men 
should attempt to enslave a race of Christians and to 
place their children under a false religion, surely Heaven 
would frown upon the men who would not resist such ag- 
gression, even to death.’’ * * * * Again, he states, ‘‘ Breth- 
ren, the time has come when you must act for yourselves. 
It is an old and true saying that ‘if hereditary bondmen 
would be free, they must themselves strike the blow.’ ”’ 


© National Anti-Slavery Standard, February 24, 1842. 
* Thid. 
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He urged them, ‘‘Brethren, arise, arise! Strike for your 
lives and liberties. Now is the day and the hour * * * 
Rather die Freemen then live to be slaves.’’*? In these 
sentiments Garnet takes rank with David Walker, Nat 
Turner and John Brown as ‘‘dangerous’’ revolutionaries. 

This address was considered war-like. At its close, 
Douglass said that there was ‘‘too much physical force 
both in the address and remarks of Garnet; that the ad- 
dress couldn’t reach the slaves, and should the advice or 
the address be followed, while it might not lead the slaves 
to rise in insurrection for liberty, would nevertheless, 
and necessarily, be the occasion for insurrection, and that 
was what he wished in no way to have any agency in bring- 
ing about and what we were called upon to avoid.’’ 

Others supported the view of Douglass. On a vote to 
approve Garnet’s view, the record was 18 for and 19 
against. Garnet thus lost by one vote.** Douglass then 
read a resolution which referred to abolition by ‘‘moral 
suasion.’’ Garnet moved that these words be stricken 
out, but this motion was lost and again the Douglass view 
prevailed.*® From this time until the Civil War the ma- 
jority opinion was on the side of Douglass. Garnet pur- 
sued his rebellious course, fearless and courageous. He 
was a popular speaker. He traveled and lectured in the 
United States and for three years in Europe. He accept- 
ed appointment as a missionary to Jamaica and was ap- 
pointed in subsequent years United States Minister to 
Liberia, where he died. 

The late forties witnessed the trend towards polities as 

“Garnet, A Memorial Discourse, pp. 47, 48; Carter G. Woodson, Negro 
Orators and Their Orations, pp. 149-157. John W. Cromwell states that this 


address ‘‘deserves to be printed and preserved as a document of like char- 
acter as Magna Charta and the Declaration of Independence.’’ The Negro in 
American History, p. 127. 

*® Minutes of the National Convention of Colored Citizens, held at Buffalo, 
New York, 1843, pp. 18-19. 

° W. M. Brewer, ‘‘Henry Highland Garnet,’’ Journal of Negro History, 


January, 1928, Vol. XIII, No. 1, pp. 36-52. 
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a solution for the Negro’s inequality. The decline of the 
Liberty Party was followed by the rise of the Free Soil 
Party. The convention of this party in Buffalo in 1848 
was attended by Garnet, Ward, Charles L. Remond, Henry 
Bibb, Frederick Douglass. Moreover, scarcely a year 
passed without the Negroes of New York holding a con- 
vention in which abolition and politics were not the main 
topic of discussion. Many abolitionists had turned to- 
wards politics as a solution of the problem of slavery. 
Politicians were also interested in the Negro vote. Wil- 
liam H. Seward, Governor of New York, wrote in 1845 
a letter urging that the right of suffrage be extended equal- 
ly to Negroes. He said, ‘‘Give them this right and their 
influence will be immediately felt in the national council 
and their votes will be cast in favor of those who uphold 
the cause of human liberty.’ 

Again and again prior to the Civil War efforts were 
made in the Legislature to change the constitutional 
amendment against Negro suffrage. In the meantime, 
the Negro abolitionists were growing more certain of the 
necessity for political action both for the improvement 
of the status of free Negroes as well as the freedom of 
the slaves. During a discussion in 1851 at the meeting of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, in which Douglass 
and Garrison were on opposite sides, Douglass said that 
‘‘his opinions had recently changed materially in relation 
to the duty of political action and intimated that he would 
no longer oppose it.’"° For this action, Douglass was 
variously eriticized by the non-political abolitionists. 

It seems clear in the light of his subsequent action that 
Douglass was sincere in his belief in the efficacy of political 
action. In the campaign of 1852, the Free Democrat 
ticket was carried in large type in every issue of Frederick 

1 The Liberator, July 18, 1845. 

72 Anti-Slavery Bugle, May 31, 1851. 

See Life and Times of W. L. Garrison, Vol. III, pp. 329-330, and 
biographies of Douglass by Holland and Washington. 
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Douglass’ Paper. At the National Colored Convention in 
Rochester, July 6-8, 1853, Frederick Douglass asserted in 
an address, ‘‘ We ask that an unrestricted right of suffrage, 
which is essential to the dignity of the white man, be 
extended to the colored man also.’ On September 12, 
1855, the Liberty Party of New York State nominated 
Frederick Douglass for Secretary of State and Lewis Tap- 
pan as Comptroller of the State.*°%* Douglass was one of 
the signers of an address in 1855 to the radical political 
Abolitionists of the country. This address called a con- 
vention to assemble in Syracuse June 26, 1855. Dr. James 
McCune Smith was elected president of the convention, 
after Gerrit Smith had acted as temporary chairman. Dr. 
Smith was later thanked by resolution for ‘‘the ability, 
urbanity and impartiality with which he presided over 
this convention.’’ Frederick Douglass, J. W. Loguen, and 
Amos Dresser were active participants. The convention 
advocated support of the Free Soil Party.’ By this time 
Douglass had accepted fully the view of political action. 
In this year, it is said, that the political Abolitionists nomi- 
nated him for its vice-presidential candidate and Gerrit 
Smith for the presidency.’ Douglass does not mention 
this event in his autobiographical writings, and the avail- 
able evidence indicates doubt that he was nominated for 
this office. However, he became one of the outstanding 
politicians of New York State during the years prior to 
and after the Civil War. 


78 Proceedings of the Colored National Convention held in Rochester, 
July 6th, 7th and 8th, 1853, p. 9. 

** Alexander, Political History of New York, Vol. II, p. 216; The New 
York Herald, September 17, 27, 1855. 

%® Proceedings of the Convention of Radical Political Abolitionists held 
at Syracuse, N. Y., June 26, 27, 28, 18565. 

James A. Woodburn, Political Parties and Party Problems in the 
United States, p. 139; J. F. Rhodes, History of the United States since the 
Compromise of 1850, Vol. II, p. 186; The New York Morning Express, May 
30, 1856; The New York Daily Times, May 30, 1856; The New York Herald, 
May 29, 1856; The New York Tribune, June 21, 1856. 
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Finally, in 1860, an act was passed by the legislature 
to amend the constitution by popular vote so as to abolish 
the property qualification for Negro voters. On April 13, 
1860, the assembly passed the bill and the senate also 
agreed. At the general election on November 6, 1860, 
the proposed amendment was rejected by a majority vote 
of the people of 140,429 votes. The discrimination 
against the Negro vote was thus continued in New York 
State until after the Civil War. As late as 1869, the 
amendment for Negro suffrage was denied by popular 
vote with a majority against of 32,601.°°% The adoption 
of the Fifteenth Amendment March 30, 1870, and the re- 
peal in April of the laws relating to election, gave the Ne- 
groes the right to vote as other citizens. Since 1822 the 
Negroes had exerted strenuous efforts, without apparent 
success, to break the political chains which bound them. 
They struggled valiantly both against legislative action 
and popular sentiment. 

With the opening of the Civil War the Negroes of New 
York had reached a definite economic status. They had 
made remarkable strides in the accumulation of wealth 
and property. They owned taxable real estate in New 
York City equal to $1,400,000. The Savings Bank of New 
York City was reported to have $1,121,000 belonging to 
Negroes. The property in the hands of the Negroes of 
New York City and Brooklyn was reported to be valued 
at five million dollars. The business enterprises carried 
on by them represented $836,100." The Negroes rep- 
resenting such property holding and business could meet 
the suffrage qualification, but they were dissatisfied as 
long as the masses of their people were proscribed. It is 


* Charles L. Lincoln, Constitutional History of New York, Vol. II, pp. 
232-233; Journal of the Assembly of the State of New York, 1860, pp. 737, 
1129. 

18 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1869, pp. 486-490. 

7 William C. Nell, Property Qualification or No Property Qualification, 
1860, p. 23. 
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also quite probable that these property holdings were in- 
creased as a result of the fixed limitation for the suffrage. 
This may have served, in a sense, as an incentive to prop- 
erty accumulation. 

The Negroes worked to improve their own status and 
to advance the cause of emancipation. These objectives 
were accomplished through conventions and public meet- 
ings, leadership in abolition enterprises, newspapers and 
lectures, the agents of the underground railroads and 
political activities. In the light of such historical facts 
no one may say with a truth that the Negroes of New 
York did nothing for the emancipation of themselves and 
the group to which they belonged. New York is historic- 
ally one of the main centers of organization, economic ad- 
vance and political activity in Negro life, from which in- 
fluences for freedom have entered into our larger Ameri- 
ean life. May it continue to safeguard its heritage and 
build nobly its future. 

Cuartes H. WersLEY 
Howard University. 
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A Southerner Discovers the South. By Jonathan Daniels. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. 346. Price $3.00.) 


A Southerner sees the South through spectacles without lenses. 
Jonathan Daniels, editor of the Raleigh News and Observer, son of 
the Ambassador to Mexico and a noted Southern writer, discards 
the rose-colored ienses through which most Southerners see the 
South. He cuts straight through the sentimental veneer that has 
covered it for years and lays bare the real South of today with 
all its faults and virtues. His discovery was made as a result of 
a pilgrimage through the Southern States, starting at the Lincoln 
Memorial Bridge across the Potomac from Washington and cov- 
ering the states from Virginia to Arkansas, to the Mississippi 
Delta through Alabama and Georgia and from there to his home 
in North Carolina. He says, ‘‘The South has been wanting discov- 
ery for a long time’’ and proceeds to do a thorough job as the 
discoverer. 

The book is written in a style easy to read, and is devoted to 
the matters one generally observes while traveling, but the author 
sees more than most travelers, for he goes off the hard roads into 
the by-ways where he meets and talks with persons of all classes, 
eolors and kinds. Everywhere he sees something of interest and 
records facts and events of significance. His descriptive sketches 
give pictures of the beauty spots as well as the barren wastes. 

In the beginning the reader receives the impression that the 
book is rather rambling, but before reaching the end one discovers 
how each incident or fact has its place in the building up of the ma- 
terial on which the author bases his conclusions. This is neither 
the record of a lecture tour nor an essay, but it accomplishes 
the same results and in a far more interesting manner. 

The author says, ‘‘I talked with Governors and professors, with 
male and female patriots, with labor leaders and industrialists, 
educators and uplifters, engineers and chemists, and foresters 
and physicians. They told me solemn things, true things maybe. 
But I also talked to hitch hikers and tenant farmers, to filling 
station operators, hill billies and Delta planters, to poets and bar- 
tenders, to Syrians in Vicksbury and Cajuns in Louisiana, to a 
lovely, starry-eyed, aristocratic young woman in love with a 
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liquor salesman, to a drunkard who lives and buys his liquor 
on the quarters which tourists give him for seeing the big house 
which his ancestors built, and everywhere to Negroes. These told 
me the South.’’ In Louisiana he met the ghost of Huey Long. 
He says, ‘‘I found him first in Louisiana as tangible as an adver- 
sary in the mind of an old gentleman in the parish of felicity, 
West Feliciana.”’ 

Mr. Daniels does not shut his eyes to the present day evils nor 
those of the old days. Many of the incidents recorded both of 
the days of the ‘‘Old South’’ and of the South today will cause 
many an eyebrow to be raised among the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, for these were the things that were communicated from 
person to person behind fans in the ‘‘Big House’’ and over the 
back fences of the poor whites. These were never recorded, 
for they would spoil the romantic pictures of the ‘‘Old South.’’ 
The bits of conversation, usually started by the author’s asking 
some question designed to bring out what the people are thinking, 
add much to the book’s interest. In answer to one of these ques- 
tions Mr. David Lilienthal says in part, ‘‘* * * * The South 
is a land rich in resources and the South ought to be a market 
important to the nation, but the average spendable inccme for 
each person in the Soutii was $315 a year in 1936 as against $546 
in the nation—$250 in South Carolina against $843 in New York. 
And there are counties—a good many of them—in the South 
where that income is less than $100 and they are by no means 
all predominantly Negro counties. Is it any wonder that their 
standards don’t meet the ideas of the social planters? Our people 
have been scandalously poor. And that poverty comes straight 
to the center problem of T.V.A. Naturally we are interested 
in it.’’ 

As to the Negro’s place in the South, Mr. Daniels says, ‘‘* * * * 
The South would not be anywise what we feel and mean when 
we say the round word ‘South’ without the Negro. Without the 
white man, it might be Africa. I know that I should not be 
what I am but for Harriet. The white Southerner without the 
Negro might be something different and better; he would certainly 
be different. Perhaps a warm Kansan. Fortunately, I think, 
both of them are what they are, though each of them is a long 
way from perfection. Like Siamese twins they ean be cut apart 
only with the possibility of killing.’’ 
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Among the many things he discovers is one of the reasons 
why southern business does not prosper as well as it should. It 
is the loss of its own market. Their own people are too poor to 
buy. He points out the fallacy of paying starvation wages. If 
the wages of all those at the bottom were raised to a wage level 
equal to that of the other parts of the country, the South would 
have a market for what it produces. Raise the standards of living 
among the poor by giving them something to spend and Southern 
business will come into its own. 

This is the thing the Negro economists have been trying to 
show white Southerners, but most of them have been so blinded 
by race prejudice that they have not been able to see any farther 
than the tips of their noses. Mr. Daniels is not blind, for 
he indicates in the closing paragraph of his book just how far 
he does see. He says, ‘‘But planning in the South must begin 
at the bottom where so many of its people are. There is no handle 
on its top by which it can be lifted. * * * * * All are in the 
warm dark and whether they like it or not—white man, black 
man, big man,—they are in the dark together. None of them 
will ever get to day alone.’’ Here is a voice the South should 
listen to, for it is its own voice. It is a voice that rises above 


prejudice and speaks the truth. 
A. Mercer DANIEL 


Racial Proverbs. A Selection of the World’s Proverbs arranged 
Tinguistically. By Selwyn G. Champion. (London: George 
Routledge and Sons, 1938. Pp. 767. 31s 6d.) 


From one hundred and eighty-six languages and dialects the 
compiler has selected twenty-six thousand proverbs which he con- 
siders the ‘‘best, most interesting and less known, without in- 
eluding the commonplace or palpable truisms.’’ In addition, have 
been included a few speech idioms which are not proverbs. They 
were included because of their beauty of expression. Many of 
these are found in the African section, for the African proverbial 
speech is frequently expressed idiomatically. It is doubtful that 
much of the American collection can be considered true proverbs, 
for they are of too recent currency to have entered the permanent 
tradition of the language. They are more exactly classifiable as 
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Americanisms or colloqualisms, i.e., racial sayings in common 
use in America. 

The proverbs belonging to various countries, races or tribes 
have been arranged linguistically, under continental sections to 
facilitate easy reference. Each group of proverbs is arranged 
alphabetically by a chief or catchword, thus each collection com- 
prises a complete index in itself. Where there are two or more 
chief words of equal importance the first has been chosen. Since 
a proverb may contain two, three or more chief or catchwords of 
equal importance an alternate chief-word index is also found. For 
example, the Russian proverb ‘‘Bread and salt together but each 
his own tobaceco,’’ is chief-worded under bread and alternately 
under salt and tobacco. 

To make the use of the volume even more convenient for the 
reader a subject matter index has been included. Some difficulties 
produced by this method arise in the fact that the metaphorical 
application is sometimes obscure. Frequently the same proverb 
occurs in several languages with different or opposite applications. 
Again the interpretation of a proverb may be difficult. Where the 
meaning is doubtful different compilers vary in their interpreta- 
tion of the same proverb. Mr. Champion believes that the simi- 
larity of racial proverbs is the main reason which has influenced 
paroemiographers of the past to conclude that these old sayings 
have been borrowed or transfused by one nation or tribe from 
another. 

Short introductions to the various linguistic groups of the 
proverbs have been written by various scholars; Robert R. Marett, 
an outstanding anthropologist, has written the introduction to the 
Proverbs of Africa of which there are 3517. The African sec- 
tion is preceded by a ‘‘language-family index.’’ There has been 
included also a language-family map of Africa. The main lin- 
guistie divisions in the African section are the Bantu, with thirty- 
six sub-divisions, the Hamitie, with six sub-divisions, the Nilo- 
Hamitie, with one sub-division, the Nilotic, with twelve sub-divi- 
sions, the Semitic, with six sub-divisions, and the Sudanie with 
twenty-three sub-divisions. 

Under the section Negro Proverbs are included those from 
the United States and the West Indies. Here in one file are 
found six hundred and three proverbs from the following locali- 
ties: Bahama, British Guiana, the Carribean Area, Demarara, 
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Haiti, Jamaica, Mauritius, Martinique, Surinam, Trinidad, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Louisiana. Since the proverbs 
in this section are not listed by locality, the place is given in 
parenthesis after each proverb. Frank Cundall, an authority on 
Jamaican Folklore, states in his introduction to the Negro Proverbs 
that those from the West Indies may be divided into four classes: 
First, those that originated in Africa; second, those coming from 
the West Indies; third, those that are adopted from European 
usages, and fourth, those that are frankly European. Of the 
proverbs in the Negro language few, he claims, can be traced to 
their African origin. 

An exhaustive collection of Negro proverbs is almost impos- 
sible for the reason that Negroes improvise proverbs and prover- 
bial sayings. Thus there are two or three renderings of the same 
saying; and we also have the same idea expressed differently. 
Mr. Cundall explains that, if taken seriously, the proverbs of a 
race are apt to give an impression of its faults rather than its 
virtues. In the case of West Indian Negroes those faults on 
which most stress is laid are hasty conclusions, improvidence, in- 
sincerity, greediness, want of foresight, interference, ingratitude, 
insolence, vanity and presumption. 

The compiler selected his proverbs from many sources— 
collectors, teachers, missionaries, doctors, clergymen, playwrights, 
authors, librarians, private collections, novels, books of travel, 
newspapers, journals, periodicals and from the lips of people. 
Many of the proverbs included have never before been translated 
into English. 

The value of such a work must be obvious to everyone. One 
has only to think what an impoverished language our English 
would be if the Biblical proverbs had never come into it. The 
collected proverbs are a treasure-house of incalculable value not 
only to professional writers and to students of the world’s lan- 
guages, but also in an ultimate sense to the populace which re- 
quires a dictionary of its oral inventions. The old thesauri 
of quotations have frequently proved dustbins of the world’s most 
hackneyed phrases. 

The main fault of such compilations is their aridity arising 
from the inclusion of too many ‘‘arty’’ or famous quotations, 
but this charge cannot be brought against the present work, first 
because of the great range of its fields of selection, and second, be- 
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cause the material is what it is, that is, the proverbs of peoples 
mulled and distilled by generations of usage and sharpened by 
the crucial demands of dialectic speech. 

DorotHy B. PorTER 
Howard University Library. 


America Now, An Inquiry Into Civilization in the United States. 
By Thirty-Six Americans. Edited with an Introduction by 
Harold E. Sterns. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 
Pp. x, 606.) 


Harold E. Sterns has a rich background of abiding interest, 
if not the scholastic experience and years of serious study, which 
would make him excellently prepared to select a staff of thirty-six 
Americans to make pen portraits of civilization in the United 
States. The author’s previous evaluations of American culture 
and his years of residence in Paris give him the perspective and 
keenness of interpretation which seem to grow naturally out of 
looking at life from the vantage point. 

The work contains an abundance of valuable material for the 
Negro reader who frequently either does not see his racial group 
at all in the American scene or greatly exaggerates the importance 
of the Negro in the scheme of things in the United States. One 
can learn how small indeed is the influence of the Negro on the 
great problems affecting American life and how many widely ac- 
cepted Negro problems are in the final analysis simply the prob- 
lems of other American minorities. The lack of recognition in the 
sciences, industries and arts, and the exploitation by minorities, 
by political parties, are striking examples. The account reveals 
quite clearly, moreover, how a limited few are able to control in 
large measure what Negroes and other lesser Americans read in 
the periodicals and hear over the radio and pulpit. 

The most significant chapters bearing on the Negro are Jacques 
Barzun’s ‘‘Race Prejudice’’ and V. F. Calverton’s ‘‘The Negro.’’ 
Barzun makes a strong case for the theory that ‘‘. . . Race .. . is 
a mere cloak superimposed upon reality in order to give a knock- 
down and drag-out affair the appearance of a justifiable homicide 
or a disinterested crusade.’’ Most convincing is his appeal that 
dubious theories concerning the biological inferiority of peoples be 
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exchanged for a higher type of objectivity which will substitute 
as an introductory statement ‘‘My Theory is... .’’ for ‘‘scien- 
tific evidences prove quite clearly that certain races are biologically 
superior.’’ Besides, after having accomplished that, the writer 
should hasten to add, ‘‘but there are many, many exceptions to 
this rule.’’ 

However, this reviewer agrees with Barzun’s critics who still 
feel that despite the tremendous amount of miscegenation that has 
gone on since man made his first step up the long ladder leading 
to civilization, the word race is still a most convenient term to use 
but one which should not be used so rigidly. 

V. F. Calverton has condensed into approximately eighteen 
pages an essay which summaries the long story of the evolution 
of the Negro in American life. The author attributes much of the 
horror which Negroes have to face in America to the fact that he 
is thought of as being the descendant of inferior folk who lived in 
Africa many years ago and that, if an individual has but one 
drop of such blood, he becomes ipso facto a person who can never 
scale the heights of culture and breathe the large air of great 
traditions. 

The author might well have added, so little does the Negro 
know about his heritage that, ostrich like, he goes about frequently 
saying that he is forgetting that he is a Negro only to be shocked 
back into the realization by a trolley car incident, or if he has 
crossed the line, the sudden appearance on the scene of a black 
acquaintance of years gone by. 

Three points in the account need a re-appraising. In the first 
place, while one reads with great interest the eloquent tribute 
paid to Negroes in Africa, one can not forget that twenty-eight 
out of thirty references covering Ancient History insist that the 
civilizations of Egypt, Ethiopia, and the Sudan were not Negro 
civilizations but Indo-European cultures— theories of theorists 
without documentation. With more authority one can discredit 
thus the contributions of Europeans to civilization for the reason 
that without the stimulus from printing, the mariner’s compass, 
and gun powder, taken over from the yellow people of Asia, and 
the discovery of iron, from native Africans, Europe would be in 
savagery today. 

Much more appropriate is Doctor Carter G. Woodson’s answer 
to the authors of those books. He points out that since they admit 
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admixture of South African blood, then, the people living in the 
aforementioned regions were just as much Negroes as the millions 
of brown Americans in the United States are Negroes. It is un- 
scientific to classify people as Negroes in one sentence when it 
supports a certain point of view and in another sentence in the 
same argument reclassify the same people as whites when it serves 
another purpose. 

In the second place, it is widely known that Booker T. Wash- 
ington was a conservative, but to say that the psychology of race 
relations employed by the man who popularized industrial educa- 
tion used the psychology of Uncle Tom is like ealling a liberal a 
communist in an effort to exaggerate one’s left wing tendencies. 

Finally, while one may agree that most Negro institutions are 
headed by docile and obsequious leaders, if Mr. Calverton will 
consult the sources rather than biased critics, he will find excep- 
tional cases of courageous leadership and self-sacrifice on the part 
of such Negro educators. Supporting evidence is available. 

Judged as a whole, the essay is most significant. One can not 
read it without feeling grateful that someone had the courage to 
tell some of the truth even if there are a few points which should 
not be wholly accepted in scientific circles. 

In spite of the fact that this book has appeared with the bless- 
ing of the Literary Guild, two widely accepted generalizations 
may prevent this work from receiving any more than lukewarm 
praise from the more erudite authorities in the many fields cov- 
ered. In the first place, the writing of contemporary history is 
considered a most difficult field, for one finds it hard to be objec- 
tive when he is so close to the events that he cannot see the forest 
for the trees. 

But timely indeed is this panoramic view of the United States. 
It covers vividly ‘‘the Arts,’’ ‘‘Business and Labor,’’ ‘‘Science 
and Industry,’’ ‘‘Polities,’’ ‘‘Education,’? ‘‘Types of Living,’’ 
‘*Health,’’ ‘‘Race,’’ ‘‘Religion,’’ and ‘‘ American Civilization from 
the Foreign Point of View.’’ While the book only has a small 
number of footnotes, there are many references to support the 
themes which are developed. The section entitled ‘‘Who Is Who 
Among the Contributors’’ gives the reader sketches of the many 
contributors, and the general index will enable the reader to study 
particular aspects of the rather lengthy treatise. 

JAMES B. BROWNING 
Miner Teachers College 
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Juan Latino, Slave and Humanist. By V. B. Spratlin. (New 
York: Spinner Press, Inc., 1938. Pp. 216.) 


Juan Latino belongs to that class of Africans who, taken from 
the wilds of Africa into the circles of the learned in Europe, 
proved by actual achievement that the Negro race is endowed 
with the same mental capacity found in other branches of the 
human family. What he demonstrated among the Spaniards was 
in a sense duplicated by Angelo Soliman in the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, by Abram Hannibal in Russia, by A. W. Amo in Germany, 
by J. E. J. Captein in Holland, by Lislet Geoffroy and Le Cheva- 
lier de Saint Georges in France, by Ignatius Sancho in England 
and by Phillis Wheatley in America. 

Juan Latino distinguished himself as a Latin scholar. Like 
Adrian, who was such a scholar in Greek that the Romans called 
him the Greek, this Negro for similar proficiency in the language 
of the Romans was called Juan Latino. And he was no freak. 
He showed evidence of a well rounded development with a broad 
acquaintance with things in general while excelling in Latin in 
particular. He was elevated to a position of trust as a professor 
a Granada and wrote in Latin poems which impressed the most 
scholarly men of his time. As a man of such great merit he was 
recognized by Cervantes, the author of Don Quizote, which is 
even today regarded by some thinkers as the greatest book of all 
time. 

The public is most fortunate in having this excellent treatment 
of Juan Latino’s career. Dr. Spratlin begins the work with an 
illuminating introduction. He next draws upon his resourceful 
knowledge of Spanish literature and history in discussing Latino’s 
life and his relation with Don Juan of Austria whose victory over 
the Turks at Lepanto Juan Latino celebrated with his Austriad. 
The author has immeasurably indebted the public to him for his 
fine translations and illuminating comments on Juan Latino’s 
poems and on the ‘‘Famous Drama of Juan Latino’’ by Diego 
Jimenez de Enciso. 

For his success in this linguistic and literary effort the public 
must acclaim Professor Spratlin as a scholar indeed. Here he 
has shown the ability not only to render the wording of a work 
in similar expressions of another tongue but to translate thought, 
and he has done the task excellently in both Latin and Spanish. 
The author’s rendering of the play in an English version merits 
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recognition also as a scholar in English of a rank which few in 
this sphere as their chosen field have attained. The historian 
seeing Spain through the eyes of this scholar can learn much 
about the Iberian Peninsula which has not otherwise been made 
available. The book as a whole is convincing evidence of the 
broad sweep which the mind of Dr. Spratlin has taken during the 
years which he has been mastering not only the Romance languages 
but the tongue from which they sprang. 
C. G. Woopson 


Letters of James Gillespie Birney, 1831-1857. Two Volumes. By 
Dwight L. Dumond. (New York: D. Appleton Company, 1938. 
Pp. 1189. Price $10.00.) 


The author has already rendered American historical scholars 
a valuable service in various fields and especially recently in edit- 
ing The Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimké Weld 
and Sarah Grimké—1822-1844. The production of these two vol- 
umes under review is an additional reason for considering the pub- 
lic under obligation to him. The work comes fortunately at a time 
when there are sufficient scientifically trained men interested in ap- 
proaching American history dispassionately rather than indulge 
in the polemic discussions which have been unproductive of any 
aid to the clarification of the tempestuous abolition period. Many 
histories following the Civil War glorified the leaders of that 
struggle which culminated in tle emancipation of an oppressed 
race, and these were followed by the apologists for secession, who 
made use of their scientific training in defending the lost cause and 
the illegal methods by which the Negro was eliminated from poli- 
tics. We have not reached the end of such biased treatment, but 
truth will some day get a hearing through the source material 
made available by such works as Professor Dumond’s Letters of 
James Gillespie Birney, 1831-1857. 

Of the record of Birney we are generally well informed. 
Through these letters, however, we learn more about his activities 
as a slaveholder of high social standing in Kentucky, where he 
served in the legislature of that state. Next we find him as a 
member of Alabama’s first Constitutional Convention and then as 
a successful lawyer in Huntsville. These letters account for his 
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change of attitude in 1832 when he reached the turning point of 
his career in freeing his slaves and becoming an agent of the 
American Colonization Society to assist in transplanting Negroes 
to African soil. 

Why Birney became sufficiently antislavery to go farther than 
the colonizationists were willing to advance and joined the aboli- 
tion forces is also elarified in the reading of these documents. 
Much light is thrown upon his editing of the Philanthropist in 
Cincinnati and his participation in the founding of the Liberal 
Party which nominated him for president in 1840. His editorials 
and pamphlets which he wrote in attacking the legal argument for 
slavery from that time until his death constitute some of the most 
important literature in bringing about the destruction of that 
institution. 

The value of this collection consists not in merely what Birney 
himself wrote but in letters to Birney as well as from him. His 
connections with the liberal forces throughout the country as well 
as with certain persons who were either neutral or not as far 
advanced in the struggle as he was resulted in a voluminous cor- 
respondence of much value. The investigator looking for the 
truth rather than for biased versions of what transpired during 
those days will find these two volumes a great aid. Certainly the 
antislavery struggle and other correlated social movements begin- 
ning in America at that time are extensively illuminated in these 
pages. Works of this order now being made available supply the 
data for the reconstruction of our point of view with respect to 
American history during the antebellum period. 

C. G. Woopson 


The American Race Problem. Second edition revised and reset. 
By Edward B. Reuter. (New York: T. Y. Crowell Company, 
1938. Pp. 430. Price $3.00.) 


The work bearing this title when appearing a few years ago 
made the impression of a new thought out of the dry ground— 
from the source from which the study of the Negro had not re- 
ceived much attention. The first books on sociology generally 
referred to the Negro as a liability of the world and prophesied 
that in the effort to fuse the races or exterminate those undesirable 
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for such a purpose the Negroes would be destroyed from the face 
of the earth. Dr. Reuter, however, discredited the idea of racial 
inferiority as a theory long advanced but never proved, and here 
and there in his book he admitted that Negroes had shown evi- 
dence of a little worth although not sufficient to warrant very 
much attention. In the revised edition of this book the same 
thought is retained with certain additions and embellishments 
which enable him to present the same point of view with greater 
effect. 

Dr. Reuter’s book, however, is somewhat like that written some 
years ago by Hankins, who set out ‘‘to prove’’ that the Negro is 
not an inferior race and ended by ‘‘proving’’ that the Negro is 
inferior. Throughout The American Race Problem one finds the 
same sort of inconsistency. What the Negro has done he has not 
done, what he is he is not, what he is doing he is not doing, and 
what he can do he cannot do. Certainly this book is in advance 
of Dr. Reuter’s first essay, The Mulatto, when he drew upon the 
records of black men in America to prove that yellow Negroes are 
their superior and whites are the superiors of the latter. But a 
careful examination of The American Race Problem will convince 
even the casual reader that, although it contains some comments 
showing fairness, it is mainly a conglomeration of inconsistencies 
and self-contradictions, 

For example, on page 292 in discussing the outlook for Negro 
education after having summarized the significant achievements in 
this field he seems to regret that the Negro schools are passing 
more and more into the hands of the Negroes because Negroes are 
inferior to whites as teachers. What has he to prove that Negro 
teachers and administrators are not superior to such whites as 
cannot do better than to remain in Negro schools? Negro colleges, 
he believes, are inferior and the products of them will have in- 
ferior training. 

To write of the Negro schools in the way that he does, the 
author certainly shows a misconception of Negro education. In 
the backward south the Negro can do no better than to have 
schools and colleges of his own, and fortunately the standards of 
these are being rapidly raised. While the Negro may lose on one 
hand in not having teachers as well qualified as those in most of 
the white colleges, he will gain on the other from the personal 
contact and the opportunity for participation in the activities of 
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these colleges which are often closed in institutions where they 
are in a hopeless minority. In his segregated state, moreover, the 
Negro student, realizing that he is in a struggle, is stimulated to 
greater endeavor than the white student who rests always cn his 
bed of roses. The author fails to realize, moreover, that in scholars 
like Horace Mann Bond, Lorenzo Dow Turner, V. B. Spratlin, 
Charles H. Wesley, Ernest Everett Just, A. Philip Randolph, 
Abram L. Harris, Charles H. Houston, and Sterling A. Brown the 
Negroes have some of the greatest scholars of the time. 

Referring to the interest of the Negro in his history on pages 
300 and 397, Reuter takes the position that the Negro has no his- 
tory while conceding on the same pages that the race has achieved 
some things worthwhile. He sees harm in the effort of the Negro 
to penetrate his background and yet concedes that there is an 
educational value in the movement. Opinions thus expressed mean 
nothing. 

It is very clear from reading this book that Dr. Reuter is not 
informed in Negro life and history except so far as traditional 
theory and the reading of books in his restricted circle may be 
eoncerned. Certainly he does not show very much knowledge of 
the African background when he follows the old school of biased 
commentators who have labeled almost every achievement by the 
Negro as having been prompted from without. The application 
of science in the field of ethnology and anthropology tell a dif- 
ferent story. This book, then, consists mainly of the wabblings of 
an inadequately informed mind. 

C. G. Woopson 


Tell My Horse. By Zora Neale Hurston. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1938. Pp. 301. Price $3.00.) 


Zora Neale Hurston as a writer is almost sui generis. She is 
regarded as a novelist, but at the same time she is more of an 
anthropologist than a novelist. Most of us can appreciate a novel 
but few have any conception of the functions of an anthropologist. 
After being trained at Barnard College of Columbia University, 
where she came under the influence of Dr. Franz Boas, she did 
some field work in Alabama and Florida for the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History in cooperation with Dr. 
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Elsie Clews Parson, representing the American Folklore Society. 
Her first production was an article entitled ‘‘Cudjo’s Own Story 
of the Last African Slaver,’’ published in THE JouRNAL OF NE- 
Gro History in 1927. 

This was the story of the only survivor of the last cargo of 
slaves brought from Africa to the United States in 1859. These 
slaves were landed not far from Mobile, and there they developed as 
a community consisting of Africans, or of the children and grand- 
children of these captives. In this service Miss Hurston gained 
an insight into the background of the Negro which few of her 
race have had the penetration to appreciate. She learned not only 
to appreciate the culture of these people but how to live and move 
among them in order to portray to the world their thought and 
feeling and action. The books which she has written since that 
time give evidence of her unusual ability thus to function as an 
investigator and an author. 

In the recognition of her ability she has been fortunate in hav- 
ing had for two years a Guggenheim Fellowship to enable her to 
extend her efforts into the West Indies, especially Haiti and 
Jamaica. This work, Tell My Horse, is based upon the practices 
of the undeveloped element of the people in those parts. She did 
not collect stories from books. They are known to be inadequate. 
She went among the people in their daily walks, won their confi- 
dence and moved them to speak to her out of the depths of their 
hearts. She can give, then, the inside story of voodoo on these 
islands, for she saw these scenes enacted and participated in them 
herself. These interesting situations and manifestations she has 
described in highly literary, even poetic, language of which she 
is capable. Here we learn of superstition, primitive rites— 
strange customs which few have taken time to study scientifically. 
These, moreover, are presented as mystery, weirdness, comedy and 
tragedy which give convincing evidence of the transplantation of 
African culture to America. The book, then, is an important 
ehapter in the conflict and fusion of cultures. 

The make-up of the book deserves consideration. It is not 
merely a reproduction of these stories in printed form. The book 
is neatly made and well illustrated to assist in grasping the mean- 
ing of these stories. From Jamaica we have such stories as the 
‘*Rooster’s Nest,’’ ‘‘Curry Goat,’’ ‘‘Hunting the Wild Hog’’ and 
‘‘Night Song after Death.’’ From Haiti we learn of the ‘‘ Voo- 
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doo and Voodoo Gods,’’ the ‘‘Isles of La Gonave,’’ ‘‘ Archahaie,’’ 
‘*Zombies,’’ ‘‘Sect Rouge’’ and ‘‘ Parlay Cheval,’’ which means 
Tell My Horse. Interwoven are observations on the people of the 
present day and some account of their past. A number of selec- 
tions of the music of Haiti appear in the appendix. The work is 
entertaining and at the same time one of value which scholars 
must take into consideration in the study of the Negro in the 
Western Hemisphere. 
C. G. Woopson 


The Negro’s God. By Benjamin E. Mays. (Boston: Chapman and 
Grimes, 1938. Pp. 269. Price $2.00.) 


During recent years Father J. J. Williams, of the department 
of anthropology of Boston College, has been producing what he 
designates as a series of monographs entitled Africa’s God, each 
dealing separately with the tribal conception of God in certain 
areas of Africa delimited by natural, social and political barriers. 
What Father Williams has done, however, is to discuss and sum- 
marize mainly what foreigners observing Africans have thought 
about them. That his conclusions would naturally be questionable 
goes without the saying. 

Concurrently Dean Mays, of Howard University, has been try- 
ing to do the same thing in the study of the conception of God 
found among Negroes of the United States. In this study he has 
relied upon what the Negroes themselves have reflected in their 
own literature which evidently presents a clearer picture than 
what was possible under the procedure of the study of the Negro 
in Africa mainly through the eyes and minds of foreigners. Yet 
we can raise here the question as to whether Dean Mays has pene- 
trated the depths of the mind of the Negro when he examined 
mainly what the literate and aggressive spokesmen of the race 
have said. We do not find in The Negro’s God, then, the concep- 
tion developed in the mind of the Negro backwoodsmen, share- 
croppers, menials, mechanics and artisans who constitute the large 
majority of the Negro population. 

Much of the literature upon which Dean Mays has relied for 
his eonelusions has been produced by persons who have never had 
any large following among Negroes and in some cases have been 
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discredited by the masses. In this book there is a chapter entitled 
‘Literature of the Negro Masses,’’ but the sermons, addresses, and 
poems which are quoted are the productions of the talented lead- 
ers of the race who merely expressed what they thought, imagined 
or exaggerated for literary purposes. Even the folksongs of a 
people cannot be considered as expressing exactly what they think 
and feel. The legendary and mythical elements are always present 
in such traditional literature. Dean Mays’ book, therefore, is 
merely the beginning of a much needed extensive study of the 
Negro’s conception of God. 

In The Negro’s God the author undertakes to summarize the 
conception of God of Negro leaders according to three epochs, 
namely, from 1760 to 1865, from 1865 to 1914, and from 1914 to 
the present time. During the first period covering slavery the 
author contends that the Negro’s conception of God was the tradi- 
tional one as set forth in the Bible. This conception was modified 
as the Negro passed through the reconstruction and its undoing, 
followed by inereasing prejudice and social repression. During 
this last period, following the outbreak of the World War, the 
Negro’s conception has shown a tendency to change still further 
from the traditional conception to the extreme of atheism. 

It is clear that The Negro’s God has a value only in the hands 
of persons who have some knowledge of the background and pres- 
ent status of the race. Otherwise the reader is liable to be misled 
by what is herein labeled as the thought of the masses just as the 
public was misled by the dramatization of another conception of 
God in Green Pastures. In The Negro’s God we do find a helpful 
discussion of the reaction of the Negro to religion while passing 
through social and economic crises, experiencing skeptical moods 
because of a disillusionment in the failure of prophesies which 
heralded the solution of their problems through the instrumen- 
tality of religion. The data set forth in this work, however, do 
not show as clearly as they should that the change in the Negro’s 
conception of God did not result altogether from his persecution 
but was due to some extent to the changing conception of God 
among the whites themselves at the same time. In a sense, there- 
fore, the American Negro’s conception of God is still that of those 
around him rather than any special contribution which he has 
made himself. 

C. G. Woopson 
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Tom Watson: Agrarian Rebel. By C. Van Woodward. (New York, 
The McMillan Company, 1938. Pp. 517. Price $3.75.) 


This work gives a clear and chronological account of the life 
and times of Watson. His Quaker ancestry, youthful experiences, 
social class, and rise as the spokesman of the agrarian masses of 
Georgia are portrayed accurately and dispassionately. The social 
composition of the post-reconstruction era in Georgia and the 
lower South in general may be vividly discerned in this careful 
study. Woodward submits the essential facts which are substan- 
tiated by pertinent sources from which the student may readily 
comprehend the swirling forces which jarred the bourbon founda- 
tions into bankruptcy. The rise of the poor whites and their 
assumption of supreme political authority in the region show the 
factors which made the colorful career of Tom Watson possible. 
‘‘New Departure Democrats’? very appropriately supersedes 
‘*Bourbons’’ in describing the political and economic leadership of 
Brown, Colquitt, Gordon, and Grady. This differentiation is strik- 
ing because it so truthfully explains these stalwart agents of 
northern capital and the ‘‘economic carpet bagger.’’ The accounts 
of this functionary seem more significant in this book than many 
other fundamentals of biography. Historians have spent so much 
time discrediting the ‘‘ political carpet bagger’’ that his more im- 
portant economic contemporary has been largely overlooked. Wat- 
son’s contribution to recent American political thought is also 
evident in this study of biography. 

The author has been fortunate in his access to the best collec- 
tions and sources on his subject. Watson’s voluminous writings 
left an almost inexhaustible supply of available materials to say 
nothing of the biographer’s acquaintance with the section in which 
the subject lived and rose to prominence. The analysis and inter- 
pretations seem quite dispassionate and thorough, although further 
removal from the region might have prevented some of Wood- 
ward’s possible predilections regarding the Solid South. Argu- 
ments of southerners in justification of this political ideology are 
understandable and may be inferred from the development and 
treatment of Watson as a political figure. The resulting organi- 
zation which is based upon chronological data possibly prevents 
the book from reaching biographical levels which have been estab- 
lished by Nevins and others. Many merits of economic, political, 
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and social interpretations, however, outweigh any anticlimax of 
the work as biography. 

Woodward gives a dispassionate account of the advent of 
northern capital and its program in Georgia reconstruction which 
was essentially similar to that in other sections of the South. Eco- 
nomie and social historians will find an invaluable analysis of the 
subtle way in which the masters of northern capital proceeded to 
exploit the erstwhile lords of the southern manors. Laymen and 
scholars may see in this biography the passing of the bourbons and 
the recruiting of the ‘‘New Departure Democrats’’ who held 
Georgia in their grip for more than three decades. The oratory 
of Grady and the pungent appeals of Brown, Colquitt, and Gor- 
don led a crusade on investment which the author describes and 
supports with convincing evidence. Laymen and scholars may 
readily grasp the capitalistic techniques. These are shown with 
the backing of Jay Gould and others in exploiting land, natural 
resources, transportation, and manufacturing. 

Agrarian woes in Georgia were fertile soil in which Watson 
cultivated his political ideas. The consciousness of the rural 
masses was dormant until Watson became their spokesman in the 
early eighties. He stimulated as no other southern leader and 
thinker has done the emergence of the white masses and revealed 
that their political and economic interests were inseparable from 
those of the similarly situated Negroes. His attempt to merge 
these social elements into a movement of reform was courageous 
and heroie to an extent which Woodward makes it possible plainly 
to be seen. The facts, however, enable the scholar to discern also 
the fundamental contribution of Watson to southern and national 
political thought. That Watson’s vision transcended mere agra- 
rianism is further evident in the well known program of the 
Populist party which has been largely incorporated into much of 
the progressive legislation of the Democrats and Republicans of 
this and the preceding generations. 

Watson’s career is described through the period which ended 
in 1896, the following interlude of eight years, and his enigmatic 
and paradoxical shifting experiences between 1904 and 1922. An 
understanding of the Rebel’s last years may be discerned from a 
rigorous examination of the period which closed with the election 
of 1896. While the author has not given sufficient consideration to 
this very desirable task, he has supplied adequate information for 
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the technically trained scholar or layman to draw valid eonelu- 
sions. For example, the ideology of the color line and the relent- 
less and often unscrupulous excesses of Democratic politicians 
undoubtedly left Watson a psychopathic person after 1904. During 
the nineties he correctly seized the common interests of the white 
and colored cotton growers and endeavored to combine these ele- 
ments politically in spite of the prevailing local mores. For a 
while he is shown successfully crashing the color line in polities. 
This unspeakable violation of the sanctioned political conventions 
and proprieties aroused the Democratic agents of capitalism, who 
decreed to stop Watson by resorting to the arguments and methods 
which still maintain the Solid South. This frustration at home 
and similar ill-fortune in allying the South with the agrarian West 
increased the Rebel’s bitterness and disillusionment. The author 
shows that, notwithstanding blasted ambitions, Watson remained 
the political idol of Georgia masses by making and just as often 
unmaking every politician of consequence until 1922. 

Woodward indicates that the Negro became the brunt of Wat- 
son’s tirades of revenge and frustration. Under the circumstances, 
the Rebel seems to have concluded that his punishment was magni- 
fied to the extent of political crucifixion because he had dared to 
lead Negroes into forbidden political areas. Intolerance toward 
the Catholic Church has explanation in the collusion of the Walsh 
forces at Augusta in 1894 which robbed Watson of a seat in Con- 
gress through sheer fraud. In the famous Frank case the suspected 
forces of outside capitalism receive a blast which Watson made 
against what he considered sinister influences in his previous 
struggles. The author does not, of course, include in his inter- 
pretations these factors in Watson’s crusade against Catholics, 
Jews, and Negroes. In the Frank case the dishonors (excepting 
the lynching) were unquestionably equal. Frank and his able 
counsel resorted to the master-slave tradition that ‘‘the testimony 
of a Negro is null and void against a white man.’’ Watson mar- 
shalled circumstantial evidence which swept away the implication 
of Frank’s Negro accomplice. 

The value of this book will be outstanding to political as well 
as social and economic historians. Watson’s career prior to 1896 
reveals original political thinking which deserves serious consid- 
eration. Just as John C. Calhoun, regardless of the verdict of 
history, remains probably America’s most subtle political thinker, 
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Thomas E. Watson merits similar rank as one of the most out- 
standing political thinkers whom the South and nation has pro- 
duced since the Civil War. 

Students of southern history will find this work one of the 
most significant contributions for 1938. While critical standards 
of biography may question seriously the emphasis upon faults 
rather than virtues, this shortcoming is more than compensated in 
Woodward’s presentation of economic and social details. The 
book, therefore, as social, economic, and political history constitutes 
a rare contribution. It should be heartily welcomed by the in- 
creasing number of liberal scholars who are daring to explore the 
South realistically. 

W. M. BREWER 
Miner Teachers College 


The Black Man in White America. By John G. Van Deusen. 
(Washington, D. C. The Associated Publishers, 1938. Pp. 338. 
Price $3.25.) 


The Black Man in White America is a comprehensive and thor- 
ough account of the Negro in the contemporary American scene. 
The author sets forth the role of colored people in the varied eco- 
nomic, cultural, political, and social activities which constitute 
their life and labor. He analyzes such problems as: race inferiority, 
migration, congestion in northern areas, wages, politics, crime, 
lynching, the press, music, literature, and religion. Practically 
every aspect of this minority group’s participation in our present 
complicated social order is included. The mazes of subtle factors 
and forces which are at work receive detached treatment which is 
refreshing and at the same time rigorous. While the subject in- 
evitably deals with the most bitter and corroding circumstances, 
Van Deusen has succeeded in describing them dispassionately. The 
book assembles economic and social data for the interested layman 
as well as the scholar who is examining recent Negro life and 
history scientifically. Previously this task has been undertaken 
in many ineoherent monographs, but in a much less scholarly 
manner. A scientific synthesis of economic and sociological mate- 
rials is clearly and systematically developed from truths which 
may sting, but they have possibilities of tremendous enlightenment 
which is sorely needed. 
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The sources which have been used are voluminous and the 
problem of evaluating them has been painstakingly handled. Nat- 
urally, some controversial materials have been used, but these have 
increased rather than diminished the more valid information which 
the author has secured from nearly every conceivable source. In- 
fallible evidence is abstruse and very difficult to correlate with 
every phase of such a problem as that of the Black Man mm White 
America, One seldom finds in this type of growing historical and 
sociological literature such judicial temper and capacity calmly to 
interpret dubious issues as Van Deusen exhibits. There are, of 
course, some errors which occur in mistaken emphasis upon news- 
paper articles as well as in such educational reports as those of 
Thomas Jesse Jones. Notwithstanding the nature of the materials, 
the author has attained a surprisingly high degree of accuracy. 

The author cuts through maudlin sentiment, tense emotion- 
alism, and brutal facts to present a neglected area of American 
social history from new points of view. Bristling disadvantages 
and proscribed limitations are diagnosed with precision which 
demonstrates the dire necessity of technical scholarship in any 
approach to controversial problems. Tragedy, unbelievable striv- 
ings, and truly worthy attainments are unmasked to speak for 
themselves in answer to moot questions. Paradoxes and conflicts 
of bitterness and frustration are flashed upon the screen where 
they may be of invaluable service to patient seekers of the truth 
which this book brings to light. More than cold facts are un- 
earthed—here are literal moving pictures of the colored man’s 
slough of despond in this generation and achievements which must 
hearten him with hope for continued struggle. Some choices of 
materials involved inevitable mistakes in evaluation and interpre- 
tation. These, however, are negligible in contrast to the fine spirit 
of eritical inquiry which has lured the author to explore prac- 
tically every available source of materials. 

Van Deusen has added a chapter to contemporary social history 
which will be weleomed by courageous scholars and intelligent lay- 
men who are penetrating some of the most neglected areas in their 
attempts to understand recent America realistically. At no time 
in the history of the republic has the sort of analysis which is 
illustrated in this book been more necessary. Statesmen, politi- 
cians, humanitarians, and even high churchmen are vociferous in 
their condemnation of Nazi and Fascist excesses. The revelations 
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of the Black Man in White America would compel some of these 
crusaders to ask themselves: ‘‘Can we truthfully point the finger 
of scorn and say holier we are than thou?’’ Individual and publie 
functionaries who have been indifferent or oblivious in the past can 
ill afford longer to neglect the colored man’s role in American life 
and culture. Such researches as this will help to blaze the course 
for reforms which are needed by the disadvantaged Negroes no 
whit less than sympathetic understanding by their more fortunate 
dominant neighbors. 

The values of this work are immediately obvious for the gen- 
eral reader as well as the scholar who should be increasingly stimu- 
lated to investigate the whole American social scene. Van Deusen 
shows conclusively that no economic or cultural segment of Negro 
life and history can longer be omitted from research which is 
designed to make worthwhile contributions to knowledge. Prob- 
ably the most outstanding value of this book will accrue in a 
preface to understanding which is so urgently needed. The sur- 
vival of the master-slave ideology is stripped bare and shown to be 
fundamentally responsible for numerous difficulties which still 
cause suffering and distress to countless thousands. One tenth of 
the nation’s population is shown to be waging as relentless strug- 
gle for economic emancipation as that of the abolitionists seventy- 
five years ago for the physical freedom of the slaves. The findings 
and interpretations of the author indicate the dire necessity of a 
new approach through basic recognition of the black man’s hu- 
manity and respect for his personality. Overshadowing other 
values of the book is its significant contribution to the growing 
liberalism of scholars who are daring through scientific research to 
tell the truth no matter how distasteful it may be. 

W. M. Brewer 
Miner Teachers College 


The Black Jacobins, Toussaint Louverture and the San Domingo, 
Revolution. By C. L. R. James. (New York: The Dial Press, 
1938. Pp. 238. Price $3.75.) 


Some years ago when there was published Dr. G. R. Simpson’s 
annotated edition of Gragnon-Lacoste’s Toussaint Louverture for 
school purposes a prominent reviewer, while complimenting the 
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effort, expressed his regret that the biography was not in the 
English language so that American Negroes, the majority of whom 
speak this tongue, might read ‘lus interesting story of a hero of their 
own blood. And the record shows that in spite of the great im- 
pression which Toussaint Louverture made few authors of great 
merit have recorded his career in the English language. Numer- 
ous references are made by such writers to the Haitian Revolution 
and its hero, but, with the exception of a superficial book by Paul 
Waxman, entitled The Black Napoleon, a real biography of the 
black liberator of Haiti has never appeared in English. Proslavery 
America did not desire such a production and imperialistic Europe 
did not need it. 

Persons who have had to study Toussaint Louverture’s career 
have usually followed that of Gragnon-Lacoste referred to above 
and such works as Saint Remy’s La vie de Toussaint Louverture, 
A. Nemour’s Histoire de la Captivité et de la Mort de Toussaint 
Louverture and Anatoli Vinogradov’s Black Consul, a translated 
biography which appeared in London in 1935. Introducing this 
volume on this higher level which the career of Toussaint Louver- 
ture deserves, Mr. James has rendered the public a service for 
which he merits the attention due a scholar who blazes the way in 
an all but neglected field. 

In the treatment of the career of Toussaint Louverture and his 
coworkers and successors the author shows a clear grasp of the 
duty before him. In the very title itself he tries to show the 
spirit of the men behind the rebellion against slavery and the 
struggle for the freedom of their country. They were really Black 
Jacobins with Toussaint Louverture as a moving spirit by which 
they were motivated to endure the trials which they encountered 
in that effort and the struggle unto the completion of their task. 
The story, then, is not only that of Toussaint Louverture but in 
the same picture appear Henri Christophe, Mentor and Dessalines 
in their respective roles. All these, moreover, are made actors in 
an international drama. With this comprehensive view of the 
history of the island and those who made it the author has given 
the public a work which surpasses any production in this field 
hitherto published. 

The author gives us new pictures of the development of the 
story. Certainly we expect the rehearsal of the proud mulattoes 
and slaves, the noble women in that rising, and the free Negroes in 
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the crisis. In the development of the story, however, the book 
clarifies the matter of class distinctions with respect to slave and 
free and with respect to master and slave, and thus helps the 
reader to understand the struggles among those island groups 
themselves in order to appreciate the shifting of victory from one 
side to the other in the battles of the Haitains against the 
foreigner. 

In this book, moreover, appear a broad treatment of the inter- 
national forces bearing upon the struggle in Haiti. We under- 
stand the movement better when we see the picture of Abbé Gré- 
goire and his Society of the Friends of the Blacks, the question as 
it appears in the press of France, and the legal action taken there 
with regard to slavery. The author believes that modern Tous- 
saints, Christophes and Dessalines will rise in our day to deliver 
us from imperialism and usher in a reign of international So- 
cialism. With all these advantages over other works brought out 
in this field, Black Jacobins deserves a warm welcome and an ex- 
tensive circulation. 

W. G. SEABROOK 








Notes 
Books oF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Among certain books of American History bearing especially 
upon the Negro are the following: The Negro in the Political 
Classics of the American Government, by Arthur J. Smith (1724 
Seventh Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.), which gives biograph- 
ical sketches of every Negro who has served in Congress since 1870; 
Human Side of a People and the Right Name, by Raphael P. 
Powell (New York: The Philemon Company, 224 West 135th St.), 
which discusses the significance of the word Negro and the general 
aspects of the race problem; and American Caste and the Negro 
College, by Buell G. Gallagher (New York: Columbia University 
Press), a discussion of racial and social problems. 

Other books of American history dealing with the Negro along 
with many problems should also be noted. The Dead Go Overside, 
by Arthur D. Howden Smith (New York: The Greystone Press), 
is an account of the slave trade and its mensters and horrors. 
Isaac Franklin: Slave Trader and Planter of the Old South, by 
Wendell Holmes Stephenson (University: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press), reveals the slave-trading business at its worst stage 
but does not bring out Franklin’s high social standing in spite of 
his occupation as does Dr. Frederic Bancroft’s Slave-Trading in 
the Old South. Democracy in the Making, by Hugh Russell Fraser 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company) is a study of the Jackson- 
Tyler era. Secession and Restoration of Lowsiana, by Willie Mal- 
vin Caskey (University: Louisiana State University Press), gives 
the history of that State from 1860 to 1866, terminating with the 
New Orleans riot. The Fathers, by Allen Tate (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), takes up again as fiction the story of the old 
South in which he still finds the all but perfect Dixie. 

To these may be added as works of similar significance A Gen- 
tleman of the Old Natchez Region, Benjamin L. C. Wailes, by 
Charles S. Sydnor (Durham: Duke University Press) ; The Labor 
Movement in America, by Marjorie R. Clark and S. Fanny Simon 
(New York: W. W. Norton) ; The South: Its Economic-Geographic 
Development, by A. E. Perkins (New York: John Wiley and Sons. 
Inc.); Andrew Jackson: Portrait of a President, by Marquis 
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James (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company) ; Jefferson Davis: 
The Unreal and the Real, I and II, by Robert McElroy (New 
York: Harper and Brothers) ; Old Sherry: Portrait of a Virginia 
Family, by Frank J. Klingberg (Richmond: Garrett and Massie, 
Inc.) ; Benjamin Franklin, by Carl Van Doren (New York: The 
Viking press). 

Of considerable historic significance is Aunt Sara’s Wooden 
God, by Mercedes Gilbert, who has worked her way from Florida 
to the stage on Broadway (Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House). She presents here the struggle of the Negro family 
through poverty toward the ideal of making a great man of a son 
who fails to fulfill their faith in him because of the handicaps 
which he faces in poverty and caste and because of his own inner 
weaknesses which he does not overcome. This is a chapter in the 
history of a large number of Negroes of the United States. 

From WPA workers comes A Brief History of the Negro in 
Anderson, Indiana, by James Warren Bailey, giving some valuable 
facts as to the early Negroes in that area, the beginnings of their 
churches and educational efforts among them, and their struggles 
in the professional, business, fraternal and journalistic spheres. The 
appearance of a book of this type is welcome indeed because it 
will assist greatly in documenting the entire history of the Negro 
and at the same time that of America. 


ARTICLES OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Among the articles of American History should be mentioned 
the following: ‘‘The Voluntary Exile of Free Negroes of Pensa- 
eola,’’ by Ruth B. Barr and Modeste Hargis (Florida Historical 
Quarterly, July, 1938); ‘‘Some Effects of the Depression on the 
Negro in Northern Cities,’ by E. Franklin Frazier (Science and 
Society, Fall, 1938) ; ‘‘The Negro Press Today,’’ by Frederick G. 
Detweiler (The American Journal of Sociology, November, 1938) ; 
**Slavery and the Civil War,’’ by Avery Craven (The Southern 
Review, Autumn, 1938); ‘‘A Georgia Planter and His Planta- 
tions,’’ by Dorothy Seay Magoffin (The North Carolina Historical 
Review, October, 1938); ‘‘Hawaii: Racial Problem and Naval 
Base,’’ by George Blakeslee (Foreign Affairs, October, 1938) ; and 
‘‘The Negro in America,’’ by James A. Scott (World Order, July 
and August, 1938). 
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In the September, 1938, issue of The Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review appeared ‘‘The Ordinance of 1787,’’ by Theodore 
C. Pease; ‘‘The Origin of the Chinese Issue in California,’’ by 
Rodman W. Paul; ‘‘Magnolia Plantation, 1852-1862: A Decade of 
a Louisiana Sugar Plantation,’’ by J. Carlyle Sitterson; ‘‘Com- 
missioner Sparks and the Railroad Land Grants,’’ by John B. 


Rae. 
In LatTiIN AMERICA AND THE WEsT INDIES 


From the publishers represented by Dr. Fernando Ortiz, the 
well-known student of the Negro in Cuban history, have come 
Volumes II, III, and IV of Historia de la Esclavitud de la Raza 
Africana en el Nowevo Mundo y en Especial en los Paises Americo- 
Hispanos, by José Antonio Saco. The first volume has already 
been received and reviewed in our columns by Dr. Richard Pattee. 

Recently there appeared a ‘‘Report of Maurice Dartigue,”’ 
issued by the Service National de la Production Agricole et de 
l’Enseignement Rural of Haiti. This is designated as Conditions 
Rurales en Haiti; quelques donnés basées en partie sur l’étude de 
884 families. 

Along with these should be mentioned also The United States 
and Santo Domingo, 1798-1875, by Charles Callan Tansill (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press), a discussion of one aspect of our 
Caribbean diplomacy; The Coming Struggle for Latin America, 
by Carleton Beals (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company), a 
prophecy of commercial and political rivalry; Island Treasure, by 
Ann Hark (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company), a story of 
the Virgin Islands; Brief History of the Virgin Islands, by An- 
tonio Jarvis (The Art Shop, St. Thomas, the Virgin Islands), a 
community project covering the period from the discovery of the 
group up to the present time. 

In the Boletin de la Biblioteca de San Marcos recently ap- 
peared ‘‘La Revista Estudios Afrocubanos y el Negro en la Patria 
de Marti,’’ by Fernando Romero, of Lima. Along with this might 
be mentioned also an article on ‘‘Jamaica and the Royal Commis- 
sion,’’ by Frederick Pilkington (Empire Review, 1938). 


Books ON AFRICA 


Important books on Africa include the following: Les Antat- 
saka, Géographie Humaine, Coutumes et Histoire d’une Popula- 
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tion Malgache, by Hubert Deschamps (In-4°, Pp. 220, Illus. Cartes. 
Tananarive 1936); Vorlesungen uber moralische Volkerkunde, by 
R. Karutz (Stuttgart: Ernst Surkamp, 1938); Methods of Study 
of Culture Contact in Africa, Memorandum XV of the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and Cultures—articles 
by L. P. Mair, M. Hunter, I. Schapera, A. T. Culwick, and G. M. 
Culwick, A. I. Richards, M. Fortes, and G. Wagner, reprinted 
from Africa, Volumes VII, VIII, and IX, with an introductory 
essay by B. Malinowski (London: Oxford University Press, 1938) ; 
The Bantu in the City: A Study of Cultural Adjustment on the 
Witwatersrand, by Ray E. Phillips (Lovedale: Lovedale Press) ; 
Les Primates de l’Afrique, by Paul Rode (Paris: Larose, 1937) ; 
Staatsgefuge in Westafrika, Yoruba, Nupe, Aschanti, Mossi, Man- 
dingo, by P. Von Werder (Stuttgart: F. Enke, 1938); Night 
over Africa, by F. Windram (Gollanez: London). 


ARTICLES ON AFRICA 


The October, 1938, issue of Africa contains the following: 
‘‘Native Education at the Cross-Roads in South Afrieca,’’ by R. F. 
Alfred Hoernlé; ‘‘The Study of Native Court Records as a Method 
of Ethnological Inquiry,’’ by R. de Z. Hall; ‘‘A Tribal Market in 
the Spanish Zone of Moroceco,’’ by W. Fogg; ‘‘Evil and Witch- 
eraft among the Ndogo Group of Tribes,’’ by Fr. S. Santandrea; 
and ‘‘L’Enfant chez les Sénoufos de la cote d’Ivoire,’’ by P. 
Knops. 

In the October, 1938, issue of the Journal of the Royal African 
Society appeared ‘‘How Peace Came to Kikuyu: Extracts of Let- 
ters from Francis George Hall,’’ by B. E. F. Hall; ‘‘Two African 
Explorers, Part I]: Joseph Thomson,’’ by H. R. Tate; ‘‘An Art 
Exhibition in Uganda’’; ‘‘The Language of Pygmies of the Ituri,’’ 
by Edwin W. Smith; ‘‘The Book of the Quarter: The Royal En- 
gineers in Egypt and the Sudan,’’ by Bernard M. Allen; ‘‘ Women 
of Affairs,’’ by Mrs. S. Leith-Ross; ‘‘The Recording of Native 
Law and Custom,’’ by Julius Lewin; ‘‘Recent Archaeology in 
British Africa,’’? by L. P. Kirwan; ‘‘Nigeria’s Need of a Mu- 
seum,’’ by Maurice S. Cockin; and ‘‘The Effeet of Education on 
the African,’’ by H. S. Scott. 

In the October, 1938, issue of The Anti-Slavery Report and 
Aborigines’ Friends appeared ‘‘The Centenary of Emancipation 
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in the West Indies’’; ‘‘The South African Protectorates: Letter 
from Professor Berriedale Keith’’; ‘‘Mui Tsai in North Borneo’’; 
‘* Australian Aborigines’’; ‘‘Papua: Annual Report’’; ‘‘The Old- 
est Man?’’; ‘‘The Rights of West Indians’’; and ‘‘ Flogging of 
Natives in South Africa.’’ | 

Concerned primarily with educational questions in Africa are 
the following: ‘‘The Beginning of the Church in Liberia,’’ by 
A. B. Parson (Hist. Mag. Prot. Episcopal Church, June, 1938) ; 
** Notes on the Count of a Pagan Tribe in West Africa,’’ by D. A. 
Percival (Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Volume Cl, 
Part III, 1938); ‘‘ Education Plan for Girls,’’ by J. C. Bulifaut 
(West African Review, Volume IX, June, 1938) ; ‘‘A Rural Train- 
ing Centre in Nigeria,’’ by H. R. Phillips (Oversea Education, 
IX, July, 1938). 

Directing attention especially to political and economic prob- 
lems in Africa are the following articles: ‘‘Kenya and the Jewish 
Refugees,’’ by William Jesse (Empire Review, November, 1938) ; 
‘‘La Mediterranée, Clef de 1’Afrique,’’ by André Tardieu (Revue 
des Deux Mondes, November, 1938); ‘‘Black Africa Tomorrow,”’ 
by W. E. B. DuBois (Foreign Affairs, October, 1938) ; ‘‘The In- 
dians in South Africa,’’ by Dorothea Rudd (The Quarterly Re- 
view, October, 1938); ‘‘Indian Troubles in South Africa, by 
Dorothea Rudd (Indian Review, November, 1938) ; ‘‘ Tanganyika 
and the Mandate,’’ by Lord Chesham (The Fortnightly, Novem- 
ber, 1938); ‘‘British East Africa,’’ by T. Walter Wallbank 
(World Affairs Interpreter, Autumn, 1938); and ‘‘Guida Con- 
fidenziale del Capo di Buona Speranza,’’ by Viovanni Desealzo 
(La Lettura, November, 1938). The last mentioned is somewhat a 
caricature. 

In the field of anthropology and ethnology the following articles 
of interest have appeared : ‘‘ Coutume et apprivoisement des clans Ba- 
bingas (pygmées),’’ and ‘‘La secréte des Koulas,’’ by Allys ( Bulle- 
tin de la Société des Recherches Congolaises, XX and XXII); ‘‘La 
Mitologia degli Acioli dell’ Uganda sull’ Essere Supremo, i primi 
tempi e la caduta dell’ uomo (con testi),’’ by R. Boeecassino (An- 
thropos, XXXIII); ‘‘Una raceolta di oggetti etnografici degli 
Acioli dell’ Uganda,’’ by R. Boceassino (‘Annali’ del R. Istituto 
Superiore Orientale di Napoli, 1X); ‘‘Notes on some Population 
Data from a Southern Nigerian Village,’’ by E. Charles and C. 
Daryll Forde (The Sociological Review, XXX, April, 1938); ‘‘A 
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Note on the Ntore System in Bugufi, Biharamulo District,’’ by 
J. C. Clarke (Tanganyika Notes and Records, V, April, 1938) ; 
‘*Tore, God en geesten bij de Mamiri en hun diwergen,’’ by B. J. 
Costermans (Congo, I, 5, 1938); ‘‘De l’organisation familiale 
chez les peuplades N’ZaKaras,’’ by Darre (Bulletin de la Société 
des Recherches Congolaises, XX1); ‘‘Individu et collectivité dans 
l’évolution économique du Mayombe,’’ by N. De Cleene (Institut 
Royal Colonial Belge, Bulletin des Séances, 1X). 

To these may be added ‘‘Note sur la société Yombe,’’ by N. de 
Cleene (Congo, I, 4, 1938) ; ‘‘De slaven bij de Basho, Bakuba en 
Baluba,’’ by F. Denolf (Congo, II, 1, 1938); ‘‘Etude de la race 
Doza,’’ by Lieutenant Deysson (Bulletin de la Société des Re- 
cherches Congolaises, XXIV); ‘‘Pottery among the Wangoni and 
Wandendehule, Southern Tanganyika,’’ by M. H. Dorman (Man, 
XXXVIII, July, 1938) ; ‘‘Note sur l’allume-feu chez les indigénes 
d’Okondja,’’ ‘‘Les confréries secrétes chez les Babamba et les 
Mindassa d’Okondja,’’ and ‘‘Le feu et ses légendes au Moyen- 
Congo,’’ by André Even (Bulletin de la Société des Recherches 
Congolaises, XX, XXIII and XXIV); ‘‘Contribution a 1’étude 
des races de la région de Carnot,’’ by Faure (ibid., XXI); ‘‘Un 
coin de l’ame négre: |’initiation,’’ by Feuilloley (Revue An- 
thropologique, January-March, 1938). 

Interesting also are these: ‘‘Les Bayeke,’’ by F. Crévisse (Bul- 
letin des Jurisdictions Indigénes et du Droit Coutumier Congolas, 
VI); ‘‘Land Tenure in Usukuma, Tribal Aspect of Land Tenure 
as Affecting the Sukuma People,’’ by B. J. Hartley (Tanganyika 
Notes and Records, V, April, 1938); ‘‘Some African Pastimes,’’ 
by M. M. Hartnoll (Tanganyika Notes and Records, V, April, 
1938) ; ‘‘Monographie: les Boffis de Boda,’’ by Lieutenant Hazard 
(Bulletin de la Société des Recherches Congolatses, XX) ; ‘‘ Rites 
funeraires des Toubouris,’’ by P. Herse (Bulletin de la Société 
des Recherches Congolaises, XXII1); ‘‘The Ashanti Ntoro: a re- 
examination,’’ by M. J. Herskovits (Journal of the Royal An- 
thropological Institute, LXVIT) ; ‘‘Oude plaatsnamen in Kongo in 
verband met Joris van Geel,’’ by P. Hildebrand (Kongo-Overzee, 
IV) ; ‘‘Grafbeelden en stanbeelden,’’ by G. Hulstaert (Aequatoria, 
IV) ; ‘‘Les populations et la question indigéne en Afrique Australe 
Britannique,’’ by Alain Jagerschmidt (La Geographie, LXVII, 
273; LXVIII, 148; LXIX, 98); Die Poesie der afrikanischen 
Volker,’’ by A. Klingenheben (Afrika-Beitrage zur Vélker-u. 
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Wirtschaftskunde, 71-91); ‘‘La sorecellerie chez les Babemba,’’ 
R. P. Ed. Labreeque (Anthropos, XXXIII); ‘‘Contribution a 
l’étude des croyances indigénes en ce qui concerne le pian dans la 
Haute Sangha,’’ by Lafleur (Bulletin de la Société des Recherches 
Congolaises, XX); ‘‘Ringdolehe, Armdolehe und Schlagringe in 
Afrika,’’ by S. Lagererantz (Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, LXIX). 

Here may be added too ‘‘Les ’houes de Dieu’,’’ by Pierre 
Lami (Bulletin de la Société des Recherches Congolaises, XXIV) ; 
‘*Du matriarcat dans le Niari-Ogooue,’’ by Le Bourhis (Bulletin 
de la Société des Recherches Congolaises, XX1); ‘‘Le théatre da- 
homéen,’’ by Bernard Maupoil (Outremer, December, 1937) ; 
‘*Contes Pahouins,’’ by Leon M’ba (Bulletin de la Société des 
Recherches Congolaises, XX XIII) ; ‘‘A Twi Relationship System,’’ 
M. Mead (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
LXVII); ‘‘Note sur la panthére et l’>homme panthére,’’ by Lieu- 
tenant Merling (Bulletin de la Société des Recherches Congolatses, 
XXII); ‘‘Notes sur la cireconcision chez les indigénes du territoire 
de Sandoa,’’ by P. Montenez (Bulletin des Jurisdictions Indigénes 
et du Droit Coutumier Congolais, V1); ‘‘Social Symbiosis and 
Tribal Organization,’’ by S. F. Nadel (Man, XXXVIII, June, 
1938) ; ‘‘Note sur la société Yombe,’’ by P. Nauwelaert (Congo, 
I, 4, 1938) ; Crafts number edited by E. H. Duckworth (Nigeria, 
XIV, June, 1938) ; ‘‘Gouwzang der Bene-Lupulu,’”’ by S. Peeraer 
(Congo, I, 4, 1938) ; ‘‘ Essai d’interpretation des épreuves super- 
stitieuses dans |’Equateur,’’ by E. Possoz (Aequatoria, V, 1938) ; 
‘‘La nechra constantinoise,’’ by Dr. J. H. Probst-Biraben (Revue 
Anthropologique, IV-VI, April-June, 1938); ‘‘Native Materia 
Medica. III, The Deliriants,’’ by W. D. Raymond (Tanganyika 
Notes and Records, V, April, 1938) ; ‘‘Concerning the Banangoma 
and Basumba Batale Societies of the Bukwimba Wasukyma,’’ by 
T. M. Revington (Tanganyika Notes and Records, V, April, 1938). 

Of similar order are these: ‘‘Quelques coutumes Baga-Fore,’’ 
by Sakoba Sinakoyo (Gorée: L’Education Africaine, XCVIII) ; 
‘‘La tribu des Wagogo,’’ by R. P. Theobald Schaegelen (An- 
thropos, XXXIII); ‘‘Quelques Obervations sur les usages suc- 
cessoraux des Batutsi de ]’Urundi.’’ by G. Smets (Institut Royal 
Colonial Belge, Bulletin des Séances, VIII) ; ‘‘Commerce, marches 
et speculation chez les Barundi,’’ by G. Smets (Revue de l’Institut 
de Sociologie Solvay, I, 1938); ‘‘De telgebaren der Bashila (Lae 
Moero),’’ by P. Tempels (Kongo-Overzee, TV, 2, 1938) ; ‘‘ Enkele 
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beschouwingen in verband met de studie der inlandsche volken van 
Belgisch Afrika,’’ by G. Van Der Kerken (Kongo-Overzee, IV, 3, 
1938); ‘‘Les Pygmées, Pygmoides et Pygmiformes (Batshure) 
assujettis aux Mongo (Congo belge),’’ by G. Van Der Kerken 
(XVI° Congres international d’Anthropologie, Bruxelles, 1935) ; 
‘*Magie et soreellerie chez les Noirs d’Afrique,’’ by J. Vendeix 
(Revue de folklore francais et de folklore colonial, VIII) ; ‘‘ Negro 
Music in the Americas,’’ by Arvey Vernon and W. Grant Still 
(Revue Internationale de Musique, May-June, 1938) ; ‘‘ Denomina- 
tions australes au Gabon,’’ by Abbe Walker (Bulletin de la Société 
des Recherches Congolaises, XXIV); ‘‘Consecration of the Grain 
among the Barwe of Mocambique,’’ by H. A. Wieschhogg (Ethnos, 
ITI, 2-3, 1938). 


PERSONAL 
Henry ALEXANDER Hunt 


On Saturday, the first day of October, 1938, Henry A. Hunt 
died in Washington, D. C. In his passing went one of the most use- 
ful men of the race and one of the most successful educators of 
his time. At the time of his demise he was connected with the 
Farm Credit Administration of the United States Government as 
an assistant to the head of this department. He had been devot- 
ing his time to the organization of credit agencies especially among 
the Negroes in order to obviate the necessity of dealing with those 
who have too long exploited the race in financial matters. He was 
still the actual head of Fort Valley High and Industrial School 
in Georgia, which he had directed for the last thirty-five years. 

Hunt was born on ‘‘Hunt Hill’’ in Hancock County, Georgia, 
seventy-one years ago. After having secured what education he 
could in his own community he finally contrived to enter Atlanta 
University where he completed with distinction the college course. 
He entered upon teaching and reached an important position as a 
professor at Biddle (now Johnson C. Smith University). His chief 
contribution was that of the development of the Fort Valley High 
and Industrial School which he undertook at the suggestion of 
George Foster Peabody and Wallace Buttrick. In recognition of 
the fine work accomplished at that post he was awarded the Spin- 
garn Medal in 1931 ‘‘for 25 years of modest, faithful, unselfish 
and devoted service in the education of Negroes of rural Georgia, 
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and to the teaching profession in that state.’’ In the face of diffi- 
culties he had built up an excellent school and had at all times ad- 
vanced the cause of his race with tact, skill and integrity. 


LerrA Amos PENDLETON 


Mrs. Leila Amos Pendleton, a life member of the Association, 
passed away on the 7th of December. She was born in 1868 of 
Joseph F. and Mary L. Amos. She was fortunate in obtaining an 
education early in her career in the Public Schools of the District 
of Columbia. She finished high school in 1886 and the Miner 
Normal School in 1887. She served as a teacher in the local sys- 
tem from 1887 until her marriage to Robert L. Pendleton, a 
printer, in 1893. He, a native of Florida, had come to Washington 
and established a successful printing business. His success he owed 
to a great extent to the assistance which he had from this very 
intelligent woman. 

The usefulness of Mrs. Pendleton, however, was not restricted 
to the home and to the business which she assisted her husband in 
developing. She was one of the most prominent religious workers 
in the District of Columbia. Every religious movement or social 
agency operated for the uplift of the downtrodden received her 
support and cordial cooperation. In view of the economic status 
which she attained in the community this assistance was both ma- 
terial and moral. She cooperated with the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National Association of Colored Women’s Clubs, and 
as a member of the S. Coleridge-Taylor Choral Society. She was 
the founder of the Alpha Charity Club and of the Social Purity 
League. 

Mrs. Pendleton’s greatest contribution, however, was in the 
literary field. She could write well herself and therefore served 
as an adviser, or editor, for those who frequented her husband’s 
establishment for the publication of works which were not always 
in literary form. She produced in her own right a number of 
poems and articles for newspapers and magazines like that of 
‘“Our New Possessions—The Danish West Indies,’’ published in the 
JOURNAL OF Necro History in 1917. She made a still more useful 
contribution in publishing a brief history, A Narrative of the Ne- 
gro. The work of the Association favorably impressed her, and 
she was among the first to join as life members. 








